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THE ARMY PRINTING-PRESS. 


Tne ehgraving we give herewith represents the 
printing-press which accompanies the French army 
in Italy, and which prints the orders of the day, 
proclamations, bulletins, etc., etc. 

It is, as the engraving shows, a large cart, sol- 
idly built, and drawn by four horses. When there 
is nothing to print the press is covered, and can 
not be seen. When ‘‘copy” comes the covers are 
raised, each man springs to his case, and sets type 
whether the cart be in motion or stationary, The 


THE IMPERIAL ARMY PRINTING-PRESS. 


cart contains an ample supply of paper, ink, type, 


composing-sticks, rollers, and a small hand-press,. 


on which the orders of the day, etc:, are worked 
off. The staff of this itinerant press consists of a 
foreman and two printers, who are armed, and 
able, in case of need, to defend their types against 
an enemy. 


THE EMPEROR'S CAMP TENT. 


WE engrave herewith the camp tent of the Em- 
peror Napoleon. A correspondent of the Zimes, 


THE EMPEROR’S CAMP TENT. 


who saw it before it left Paris, thus described 


it : 

‘* The camp tent of the Emperor Napoleon, which 
preceded him to Italy, was made by Alexis Godi- 
lot, and is in white and blue striped tent-cloth, 
doubled. ‘Its height is about fifteen feet. The in- 
terior is divided into three compartments—a sa- 
loon, bedroom, and dressing-room. Doors in the 
cloth permit a passage from one room to the other, 
and windows are pierced for ventilation. An iron 
bed, folding seats, and three small tables—one for 
the toilet-—compose the furniture for the Imperial 


il | | | ania 


residence. The tent is remarkable for its perfect 
finish, the facility with which it can be put upand 
takeh down, and its general adaptation. to the pur- 
pose for which it was destined. It was made five 
years 4go, for the war in the Crimea, and started 
on its journey as-far as Marseilles, but the Emper- 
or changed his mind then, and the tent has lain 
ever since in the flag-room of the Tuileries. But 
what is curious, the iron bed now in this tent, the 
toilet furniture, and the table servige in silver be- 
longed to the first Emperor, and accompanied him 


in nearly all his campaigns; and as these cam- , 
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8 were so many victories, Louis Napoleon is 
going to throw himself upon the destiny of these 
victorious wash-basins and sauce-pans. He hopes, 
on the fields of Marengo and Ladi, to sleep upon, 
and draw inspiration from, the same bed on which 
dreamed and schemed his great uncle, and on which 
he nlanned the great battles that have made tho 
name of Bonaparte so illustrious. As a supersti- 
tion there are more absurd ones than this of Louis 
Napoleon !”’ 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Tue Proprietors of Harrer’s WEEKLY 


‘beg to draw public attention to the fol- 


lowing list of War Ixtvstrations which, 
among others, have been published in this 


~ Journal within a few weeks : 


PLACES. 


A magnificent View of Mian AND VICINITY. 

A magniticent View of GENOA. 

A magnificent View of Turin. 

A magnificent View of ALTSSANDRIA. 

A magnificent. View of Como. 

The BripGE across the Ticino at Buffalora. 

Piacre p’Armes at Milan. 

A Map of the Theatre of the War. 

Another Mar, containing more Names, and a 
clearer Picture of Northern Italy than any other 
Map in existence [ill appear next Week]. 


PORTRAITS. 
The Emperor Narovron III. and his Generals 


—to wit, Prince NAPOLEON, BARAGUAY D’HILL-.. 


1ers, MacmAuon, CANRobERT, Ranpon, MAG- 
NAN, CASTELLANE, MALAKOFF, AND NIEL. 

The Emperor FrancisJoseru and his Gener 
als—to wit, Generals Hess, BENEDEF, etc., etc. 

King Victor EMANUEL. 

General GYULAI. 

GARIBALDI. 

Count 

Cardinal ANTONELLI. 

KrxG or NAPLEs. 

A Tyrovese RIFLEMAN. 
_ A Zovave. 


<A Torco. 


WAR SCENES. 


Departure of Volunteers from Leghorn. 
Departure of the Zouaves from Paris. 
Arrival of the French in Piedmont. 
March of the French through Alessandria. 
Austrian Officers at a Café in Milan. 
Austrian Exactions at Vercelli. 
Sardinians in. Uniform. 

Skirmish at Frassinetto. 

Spies caught at Alessandria. 

Battle of Montebello. 

Passage of the Sesia. 

The Emperor visiting the Wounded. 
The Imperial Tent, etc. 


Summer Resorts. 


Cozzens’ Hotel, West Point, N. Y. 
_ La Tourette House, Bergen Point, N. J. 
Trenton Falls Hotel, Trenton Falls, N. Y. 
Hopatcong House, Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 
Congress Hall, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Howland's Hotel, Long Branch, N. J.. 
Charles Island House, Milford, Conn. 


+ 
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THE WAR. 
ILE successes of the French have completed 
what the merit of their cause began—they 
enjoy the sympathy of the American people in 
their present contest with Austria. The En- 


glish disparage the Emperor and malign him; | 


the Germans—who can not be persuaded to re- 
gard the war in ahy other light than as another 
of the great struggles between the Teutonic and 
the Gallic races—will not believe that any vic- 
tories have been won by Napoleon, or that Aus- 
tria has suffered any reverses. Both these races 


have their organs and their champions among 


us; but their success thus far in winning pub- 
lic opinion over to their side has not been en- 
couraging. Nine men out of every ten in this 
country wish well to France and Sardinia, sim- 


. ply because they believe that the Italians are 


fighting for their independence, and that France 
is helping them without any ulterior views of 
conquest or profit. 

We sec in the papers a good deal of discus- 
sion about the probable issue of the war. Some 
journals, whose principal aim is to be eccen- 
tric and singuiar, have taken up the cudgels for 
Austria, and give us to understand that, even 


“though the French should take Milan (which, 


by-the-way, they have done by this time), they 
will be as far as ever from their main object ; 
that the Austrians will fall back upon their tre- 
mendous fortresses, Brescia, Mantua, Peschic- 
ra, Verona, etc., and will defy the enemy under 
shelter of works more formidable than Sebasto- 
pol; that if Napoleon touches Trieste, the Ger- 
manic Confederation will regard it as a casus 
belli; and that the end of it all will be—well, 
these critics don’t precisely say what, but it is 


_ clear they have made up their minds to some 


very terrible doom for Napoleon and his men. 
We must say that the reasoning on which 


these vaticinations rest does not seem very eon- 
Vincing. In the year 1848 the Sardinians in- 
vaded Lombardy, and it took the whole force 
of Austria, headed by Radctsky—an abler gen- 
eral, seeming!y, than any of his succcssors—a 
year to drive them out. More than once, on 
that occasion, the terrible fortresses, which are 
regarded as impregnable, were nearly taken by 
a handful of Sardinians, aided by the peasantry 
of the neighborhood. It is true that the Aus- 
trian army in Lombardy is larger than it was 
then, and the fortresses have also'been strength- 
ened; but this inerease of Austrian strength’is 
far more than counterbalanced by the accession 
of the French to the Italian cause. If the lit- 
tle army of Sardinia, with what raw levies could 
be collected in the Milanese, was able, in 1848, 
to hold its own against Austria for a year, what 
will the same men not achieve now when they 
have as allies 200,000 Frenchmen, the best sol- 
diers in the world, admirably disciplined and 
equipped, and commanded by men trained to 
assault Malakoffs and storm Redans? 7 

During the siege of Scbastopol, at the time 
when the world began to doubt whether the 
Allies could ever take that fortress, the Em- 
peror observed to an American with whom he 
was on intimate terms that he was in no hurry 
to take the place—he was inflicting quite injury 
enough on the Russians by putting them to the 
expense and trouble of carting troops and sup- 
plies hundreds of miles over barren steppes to 
defend it, and wearing them out, bodily and 
financially, by the siege. And the result proved 
he was right. 

‘The same plan will achieve the same results 
now. If the French and Italians drive the 
Austrians to cover in their great fortresses, pa- 
tience and time will do the rest. The fall of 
Milan, and the occupation of Southern Lom- 
bardy by the French, will of course decide the 
few Italians who are now faltering. The whole 
country, which contains nearly as many white 
people as the United States, will spring to arms. 
The Austrians in their fortresses will require 
armies without number to procure supplies, to 
defend commissariat trains, and to keep open 
their communications with Germany. Every 
human hand out of Germany will be against 
them; they will have to guard against every 
possible stratagem and insidious device by which 
a guefrilla soldicry can worry a regular army. 
They will not be able to procure a bushel of 
corn or a barrel of gunpowder without a battle. 
They will not be able to sleep night or day for 
fear of surprises. Independently of the opera- 
tions of the regular armies, which, under such 
commanders as M‘Mahon and Forey, are like- 
ly to be pretty vigorous, one can imagine the 


| thousand annoyances which will be practiced 


by such chiefs as Garibaldi at the head of men 
among whom hatred of Austria is a religion, 
and the murder of the oppressor a duty. 

If the Austrians can endure all this, they will 
then have the financial difficulty to overcome. 
Every one knows that the late attempt of Aus- 
tria to borrow the petty sum of thirty millions 
of dollars was a total failure. Gold she can 
not get on any terms. The troops are now 
paid for in irredeemable paper-money. At 
Vienna, even now, coin is rarely seen; pur- 
chases are made with paper-money which, even 
at this stage of the war, is steadily deprecia- 
ting. The annual Austrian budget in time of 
peace shows a large deficit, which has latterly 
been met by extra taxes. <A large part of these 


- taxes has been paid by the Italian Provinces 


of Lombardy and Venice. Of course while the 
Austrians are shut up in their fortresses they 
can collect no taxes, even if the people could 
pay them. Nor is it fair to presume that the 
commerce of Austria proper, which has already 
been crippled by the war, can endure any new 
burdens. How long can the Emperor Francis- 
Joseph expect to be able to pay his-troops with 
shinplasters, which will soon be of no value at 
all, or to purchase supplies for the war with the 
same commodity ? 

From the day when the Austrians retire to 
their fortresses we shall expect to hear of the 
abandonment of active field movements by the 
French. It will then be the policy of the Em- 
peror Napoleon to let Austria ‘‘ bleed to death” 
—just sanctioning assaults here and there to 
keep his men in good humor, and giving full 
scope to the enterprises of the Italian guerrillas. 
A few months of such a régime would probably 
achieve every purpose he desires. : 


A POLICE SUNBEAM. 


GOVERNMENTAL daylight may be said to ap- 
pear this month to the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict, with corresponding dissolution of those 
constitutional clouds and political mists which 
so long, in popular estimation, have lowered 
upon the police station-houses of New York. 
This month Mr. Amos Pi_ispury (Ex-warden 
of the Connecticut State Prison; Ex-warden 
of the Albany Penitentiary ; Ex-warden of the 
emigration buildings at Ward’s Island) is inau- 
gurated chief of the police forces from Staten 
Island to the Hudson Highlands. As a man 
of mature years, of enlarged experience, and a 
disciplinarian among criminals for a quarter of 
a century, of undaunted physical courage, self- 
reliant, and so confessedly aloof from the par- 


tisan contentions of the day that three partics 
confidently claim him as of their faith—Har- 
per’s Weekly, in behalf of townsmen and cotn- 


try cousins, offers him a greeting, and the hope; 


that, under his administration, it may as often 
find occasion to praise the Metropolitan Police 
system as hitherto it has been compelled to se- 
verely criticise it. 

~The accession last month of Isaac H. Bailey 
(our neighbor-merchant in Gold Street) and 
of the veteran municipalist, ex-Judge Ulshoef- 
fer, to the legislative ‘and judicial Board of Po- 
lice, was understood to mean a downfall of the 
seven-headed government which, on the acces- 
sion of Draper & Co., usurped the Executive 
functions, In his letter of acceptance General 


- Pillsbury distinctly claims to hold his Execu- 


tive duties unfettered. And the wisest move 
the Board could make would be to make him, 
by courtesy, a consulting member, present at 
all their deliberations, profiting by his*experi- 
ence and suggestions in their peculiar functions 
of appointment and judicial supervision. He 
will be a general at the head of an insufficient 
brigade. The army of crime in every metrop- 
olis possesses a corps d’esprit, a unanimity, and 
a discipline which is fearful. In proportion to 
the numbers of this army the policemen of 
New York are as the Zouaves to the Austrians. 
Nor can the police force be well increased with- 
out entailing great taxation. But if General 
Pillsbury, by making his men, in name and 
deed as well as in numbers, the Zouaves for 
crime, he will vindicate the Wellington motto 
of ‘‘ A small force, well drilled, will meet an 
immense force of stragglers, unskilled.” Vil- 
lains are best cut off in detail. And the pres- 
ent force is full enough of drones, political fa- 
vorites, and men sent upon the mysterious 
‘‘ward duty” (that is but another name for 
‘*loafing’’), to bear a vigorous court-martialing. 

Let the new Chief receive intelligent sup- 
port, and we believe that he may rule as des- 
potically over, and with the police forces, as he 
pleases for popular satisfaction. Our citizens 
will hail even the Fouché system, if it secures to 
them the confidence of a substantial protection 
over life and property, and an assurance to pro- 
vincial neighbors of security in their visits of 
business or pleasure. 

By all means throw open Metropolitan shut- 
ters to admit the police sunbeam now possibly 
about to bring the proper cheerfulness and 
warmth to the City Government. 


AERIAL VOYAGERS. 


WE owe an apology to our readers for having 
stated in our number of June 18 that the acro- 
nauts Wise, Lamountain, and Gager would sail 
in their balloon from St. Louis on or about 22d 
June. We were informed that they would do 
so by Messrs. Wise and Gager; but circum- 
stances, to which balloonists, like other people, 
are subject, have prevented the fulfillment of 
their intention. It is now proposed to make 
the voyage from St. Louis to New York on or 
about 4th July. 

In the mean time, we owe it to Mr. John La- 
mountain, of Troy, to say that, in the notice we 
gave of the present condition and prospects of 
the science of aeronautics,;we did not allot to 
that gentleman the credit he deserves. The 
balloon ‘‘ Atlantic,” in which the St. Louis 
voyage was to have been made, is altogether 
the work of Mr. Lamountain, who bought the 
materials and built the balloon, without advice 
or instructions from any one. It was he who 
planned the voyage from St. Louis; other per- 
sons are now in association with him; but the 
plan was his, and whatever credit attaches to 
the original scheme is his. ‘The balloon boat, 
also, with its peculiar fan-like apparatus for pro- 
pelling it through the air, which we depicted in 
our number of June 18, is the invention and 
property of Mr. Lamountain. 

We make these statements with the more 
pleasure because none have more sincerely re- 
gretted the secondary place apparently assigned 
to Mr. Lamountain in our sketch than his as- 
sociates Messrs. Wise and Gager, the latter of 
whom writes us as follows: | 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly. 

“In reading your article in connection with the ‘ At- 
lantic Balloon,’ I notice you make me the inventor of the 
‘boat and power attached.’ Such credit justly belongs 
to Mr. John Lamountain. We had combined our ideas; 
but he has planned, directed, and built the aerial ship, 
which we hope soon will prove to us all we might antici- 
pate. Too much credit can not be awarded to Mr. La- 
mountain for the energy and untiring perseverance he 
has devoted to bring about the completion of the enter- 
prise. By correcting the item as within in reference to 
myself you will confer a favor, as well as award merit 
where it isjustly due. Truly yours, 

A. GaGER. 

‘¢ P.S.—The balloon leaves here for St. Louis to-mor- 
row; every thing is completed and arranged, and we hope 
to make the propesed voyage early in the coming week.” 


We are only expressing the universal senti- 
ment of all who take an interest in the import- 
ant subject of aerial navigation when we add 
that we hope to sce Messrs. Wise and Lamount- 
ain co-operate heartily in advancing the science 
of which they are the most prominent cham- 
pions in the United States. We do not pre- 
sume to advise these gentlemen upon the nature 
of the co-operation which should exist between 
them. They may perhaps achieve as much by 


r take an unexpected start. 


operating separately as by working in concert. 


‘But it would be a disappointment to all who 


‘believe in them, and in the science to which 


‘they have devoted their energies, if any thing 
‘diverted their attention from the main point 


which both have in view—namely, the develop- 
ment and advancement of the business of air 
sailing. 


MARKET VALUE OF MONEY. 


AN ingenious Frenchman, M. Michel Chev- 
alier, has written a book, which Mr. Richard 
Cobden, the British member of Parliament, has 
translated into English, to prove that gold is 
going to fall fifty per cent. in value. 

M. Chevalicr’s argument is very simple. 
Within the past ten years, he says, the amount 
of gold existing in the world has nearly dou- 
bled, and the production is steadily increasing. 
If the like had happened to corn, cotton, or any 
other article of merchandise, the market value 
thereof would unquestionably have fallen at 
least fifty per cent. But, in an economical 
point of view, gold is simply an article of mer- 
chandise, like corn and cotton, and, like them, 
is regulated, as to invent value, by the com- 
mon law of suppiy andi cemand. Hence the 
production of gold in California and Australia, 
by increasing the supply without increasing the 
demand, must cause a diminution in the market 
value of gold proportioned to that increase. 

Starting with this syllogism, M. Chevalier 
goes on to show how people at large, and the 
ordinary transactions of life, will be affected by 
the fall in the value of gold, which he deems 
inevitable. On ordinary articles of trade the 
effect will.simply be to increase their markct 
value. If, when the world’s coinage consisted 
of €2,000,000,000 in gold, the barrel of flour 
was worth, on the average, #5, it will be worth 
an average of $10 when the world’s coinage 
amounts to $4,000,000,000. So of land, labor, 
and all the products of agriculture and industry. 
On funded debts and all existing obligations the 
result would be different. <A fall of fifty per 
cent. in gold would, practically, reduce their 
value fifty per cent. For, as gold is in every 
commercial country a legal tender, and as the 
amount of all obligations is expressed in gold, 
if gold falls one-half in value the debter will 
get the benefit of the fall, and will be able to 


| discharge his obligations by paying one-half 


what he agreed to pay. The holder of a State 
bond for $1000 can only claim so many gold dol- _ 
lars from his debtor; when one hundred cagles 
aré tendered him he can ask no more, no matter 
what the coins may be worth. So of other cred- 
itors. The holder of a mortgage for $10,000 
can not object to receiving 1000 gold eagles in 
payment, though they may only procure one- 
half as much land, or bread, or dry goods, or 
labor, as they used to command. He can not 
ask more than the sum specified in his bond in 
the gold coinage of his country. 

This is M. Chevalicr’s argument, and it is 
well worthy of consideration by that large class 
of persons who are living on fixed incemes de- 
rived from bonds, public or private. 

It may perhaps be questioned whether the 
fall in gold on which he speculates is going to 
occur as suddenly as he imagines. Ever since 
the discovery of gold in California there has 
been a steady advance in the price of all kinds 
of produce, merchandise, property, and labor. 
The movement toward higher prices is still in 
progress; and though there is no prospect of 
its being checked, it is hardly likely that, as 
M. Chevalier seems to expect, it will suddenly 
Such movements 
are too closely watched by intelligent men, and 
too constantly anticipated by the eager spirit of 
commercial rivalry, to be spasmodic or-convul- 
sive. Neither land nor labor is as cheap as it 
was ten years ago; a fixed income of $5000 
procures fewer codmforts and luxuries for its 
possessor than it did in the year 1849. It is 
quite likely that in the year 1869 land and labor 
will be dearer than they are now, and that fixed 
incomes of $5000 will procure even fewer com- 
forts than they now do. But the change is 
more likely to be gradual and imperceptible 
than sudden and overwhelming. 

M. Chevalier says little or nothing in his 
book about the effect of the increased supply of 
gold on the rates of interest. Yet it is proba- 
ble that they will be affected by the change. 
If ‘you increase the amount of capital seeking 
investment without increasing investments in 
the same degree, you must diminish the earn- 
ings of that capital—interest. For interest is 
regulated by the demand for money for invest- 
ment and its supply. One of two things, there- 
foreé—either commercial and industrial enter- 
prises'are going to increase at such a ratio as to 
absorb the increased capital and to prevent it 
telling on the money market, or they are not 
going to increase in that ratio, and in that case 
the rates of interest must fall. In Europe the 
supply of money has increased as rapidly as in- 
vestments, and rates of interest have been kept 
down. In the United States investments have 
multiplied’ more rapidly than capital, and ratcs 
of interest have been kept up. It is question- 
able whether, in the next ten years, American 
investments are going to continue to incrcasc 
as they have done since 1849. Sinee California 
was discovered we have spent $1,000,000, 000 
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in railways alone; this source of expenditure 
is not likely to absorb much capital during the 
next decade. If no other class of enterprises 
take their place the rate of interest-must fall. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CHICAGO ART EXPOSITION. 
CurcaGgo, June 8, 185), 

TERE was opened in this city on the 9th ult. an Art 
Exposition, consisting of about five hundred paintirigs, 
engravings, statues, busts, and bronzes, under the aus- 
pices of thirteen prominent gentlemen, with Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. D. Graham, U.S.A., as chairman, The ob- 
ject of the Exposition is to obtain funds to be appropri- 
ated to the furtherance of the interests of Art in Chicago, 
as the contributors to the collection may hereafter de- 
termine. 

The Exposition, which consists entirely of works owned 
by residents of this city, includes a Corregio, Salvator 
Rosa, Titian, two werks by Tenicrr, an several other 


undoubted originals by old masters, of‘whom it has been 


said, 

‘Each change of many-colored life they drew, 
Exhausted worlds and then imagined new; 
Existence saw them spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toiled after them in vain.” 


Of the British School, a Reynolds, Wilkie, Wilson, 
Haydon, Herring, and Cooper, are the most noticeable, 
and we find several works by some of the cleverest of the 
Dusseldorf School of Art. Nearly all of the best known 
of our American artists are well represented: Church, 
Chapman, and Cropsey; Durand, Gignoux, and Healy— 
now a resident of Chicago; Kensett, Leutze, Rossiter, 
and a host of other deservedly papular home artists, whose 
names their country 

“Will not willingly let die.” 


Among the statuary is a beautiful figure, the size of 
life, of ‘“*Pocahontas," by Mozier; ‘* Truth,"’ by the same 
sculptor; a life-size statue of Stephen A. Douglas, cut 
from a block of Rutland County marble, the birth-place 
- of the Senator, by his nephew, Leonard W. Volk, of 
Chicago; a statue of a Boy, and another of the youthful 
Washington, by the same artist; together with various 
busts, bronzes, and vases, mostly purchased by their 
owners in Europe. 

The Exposition contains quite a number of rare en- 
gravings, by Raphael Maghen and other eminent artists, 
together with about fifty proofs of Rosa Bonheur's, Ary 
Scheffer's, Herring's, and Landseer's most popular paint- 
ings. 

When your readers remember that, less than half a 
century ago, the prairie on which Chicago now stands 
was the hunting ground of the red man—that during but 
a handful of years a community who have hitherto rested 
under the reproach of being entirely given up fo an in- 
satiable passion for the accumulation of wealth, and 
exhibiting an utter neglect of those professions whose 
object is simply to elevate the mind, refine the passions, 
and impart an elegance to life—they can not but be filled 
with astonishment to think that such a community should 
have gathered together a large collection of art treasures 
in so short a time. 

That our gallery contains much that is poor, and much 
that is indifferent, can not but be admitted; nor can it 
be denied that it contains many meritorious works, and 
that in its tout ensemble gives evidence of the warm 
interest taken in Art by the citizens of the parvenu city 
of Chicago. G. W. 


THE UPPER-AIR CURRENT. 

To the Editor of Iarper’s Weekly : 

In your last week’s number you ascribe the 
theory of the upper current to Professor Henry. 

Professor (or Lieutenant) Maury speaks of a 
southwesterly current, which must flow from the 
southern hemisphere—i.e., the southeast trades— 
passing over the northeast, and descending at their 
northern boundary. This must be above the local 
currents, and would be lower where these latter 
do not prevail; namely, on the eastern side of the 
Atlantic. 

I shall, however, if Econtinue, make an essay of 
this note. I therefore remain, etc., 

A SCIOLIST. 


els 


“LITTLE FLOWER.” 


LittLe FLoweEr, finding teaching profitless, 
wishes to try literature, but does not wish to fail. 
Little Flower, all that the Lounger would say to 
you privately he. will say publicly—and that is, 
don’t leave your teaching until you have made 
sure of permanent literary employment; anid you 
will probably find that as hard drudgery as teach- 
ing. Whoever adopts-literature as a profession 
must work in it, as in all other professions. If 
you have really something to say, and can say it 
in a way to command attention and interest, you 
Will have written a good and successful book. It 
does not follow that you will make money by it— 
because literary success is not measured in that 
way. Buckle’s History is a successful book, but 
he will never receive a tithe of what it cost him. 
Many a reputation is made by books that merely 
pay for the printing. Many a fortune is made by 
hooks that are never heard of—such as school- 
books, which are known only to teachers, school 
committees, and dear, drudging scholars—people 
who do not make fame. 

If you have written a book send it to a publish- 
er. There is no respectable publishing house that 
does not carefully examine all MSS. intrusted to 
it; and there is no self-respecting author who ever 
urges a house to publish a-book he does not think 
promising merely because the writer is a personal 
friend, A man who does that is a swindler con- 
spiring with another to fleece a third. 

_ Nobody can foretell literary success. Smollett 
called literature a lottery. It often seems to be so. 
Congreve Was prosperotis; Goldsmith was poor. 
Congreve pursued literature because his plays gave 
him both money and glory; for Lord Halifax re- 
warded him for his play of ‘The Old Bachelor,” 
Which was written when he was about seventeen, 
by making him licenser of coaches. Dryden licked 
the dirt before him; and Pope dedicated to him his 
translation of the Iliad. Goldsmith followed lit- 


‘he can ? 


erature because he could not live by his profession 
of medicine, or his other profession of spending 
money and playing the flute. But he got very 
wretched dinners all his life, and died in miserable 
lodgings. But old widow women wept at the door 
of his room when it was all over. The great 
‘Congreve, blazing with success, leaving the poor 
Bracegirdle and coddled by the Duchess of Marl- 
borough—gouty, blind, diseased all over—was laid 
away in the earth, and men are rapidly forgetting 
him, while women will never forgive him. 

You may deserve success, Little Flower, you 
can not command it; as Joseph Addison said. 
Joseph Addison, successful in every thing—even 
in marrying the Countess Dowager of Warwick! 


ABOUT WOMEN. 

Wali te Victoria is Queen of England, and Eugé- 
nie Empress of France, and Florence Nightingale 
is honored in all the world for her active organiza- 
tion and management of the military hospitals, and 
while in every great sphere cf human activity so 
many of the illustrious names are women’s names, 
it is interesting to mark the constant progress of 
all efforts to open to women every department in 
which they have the talent to excel. 

In Boston the Female Medical College is suc- 
cessfully continued under the auspices of Maria 
Zakyewska, a lady whose intelligence and prac- 
tical skill had already secured her a rapidly in- 
creasing number of friends in New York. 

In Philadelphia the Female Medical College, 
having outlived nine years of opposition and strug- 
gle, breathes freely, and had thirty-six scholars 
during the session of 1858-59. Every depart- 
ment of study is opened to the scholars, and the 
expense is not great. 

In New York the hospital under the manage- 
ment of the Misses Blackwell has proved the pos- 
sibility of the best treatment of women’s diseases 
by medical women; and the School of Design for 
Women, which was started seven years ago by 
Miss Hamilton, who is now the Mount Vernon 
Vice-Regent for New York, and which has been 
supported by voluntary contributions, and admin- 
istered with success, has now been adopted by the 
trustees of the Cooper Institute, who will allow a 
sufficient sum every year for the support of teach- 
ers. The attendance of pupils during the last year 
has been double that of any former year. 

All these movements are simply giving a fair 
chance to women. If they can not draw as well, 
or as cheaply, or altogether as desirably as men, 
they will find no employment in that direction, 
and will obey the laws that govern all industry. 
So if they can not manage disease, especially the 
diseases of women, as skillfully, as quietly, and 
agreeably as men, men will be preferred in the 
sick-room. 

Not even the most exquisite humorist who makes 
merry over the crowing of hens can object to so 
candid and simple an experiment as is being tried 
in all these cities. 


WHETHER TO GO TO EUROPE, 

GaAavzooks, the lawyer of Nassau Street, had 
intended to devote his summer vacation to a run 
through Europe. He-wanted to have a glimpse 
of London in the.season—drop in at St. Stephens’, 
hear Derby, Disraeli, Gladstone, and Bright—see 
the flower-show at Chiswick, scamper along the 
lakes and the Highlands, ‘‘ Oh thou Helvellyn!” 
etc.—then a look at Paris, the Boulevards, the 
Louvre, the Luxembourg, the Opera, the etc., ete. 
—whisk then to the Rhine and “hands that of- 
fer early flowers,” Bingen, Drachenfels, St. Goar 
—so on to Switzerland over the river plains on the 
skirt of the Black Forest, stopping a night at Ba- 
den-Baden, and losing a score of Napoleons—then 
to Basle, the Jura—Berne, the Oberland—over 
the Lake of Luzern—up the Grand St. Gotthard 
down to Lago Maggiore—a glide over Como—a 
dash at Milan Cathedral—a dream at Venice— 
Roma! Roma! non sti puo vedervi!—over the Styr- 
ian Alps—Vienna—helter-skelter through Dres- 
den and Berlin to London and Liverpool, and so 


home in September to please your Honor —_ 


Gentlemen of the Jury. 


But as the moment comes Gadzooks, like a 


lawyer, takes advice before he takes his passage. 

Will the war be localized in Italy, or will the 
whole Continent heave with it? If a man can’t 
go to Italy, is it worth while to see Europe until 
Even if the war is confined to the Pen- 
insula, will not the general anxiety upon the Con- 
tinent destroy a great deal of pleasure in the lands 
he may see? In any case, is not the uncertainty 
so great that, if he means to go but once, he had 
better wait until something is decided more defin- 
itely in Italy—and if he does wait, will it not be 
too late to go? 

Gadzooks is in a deplorable state of uncertainty. 
He has closed the green bag, and he hesitates to 
open the traveling-bag. 

But let him open it—let him fill it with clean 
shirts, and then—go to Quebec. 

For the war can not last very long. There will 
be some kind of tranquillity in Europe before many 
months. Next summer, doubtless, he can start 
betimes and see Como, Milan Cathedral, the vine- 
yards of Lombardy, and Venice. What will pay 
him for the loss of these? _ Does he wish to see 
Paris with the Emperor and the army away, and 
a cloud of doubt resting upon the roofs of the 
Tuileries? Does he wish to see the Rhine expect- 
ing a French invasion? or Vienna apprehending 
a siege ? 

Let him allow a year to the chances of peace. 
Better float down the starry St. Lawrence and 
think of Wolfe this year than lose the chance of 
seeing Italy next year. For even could he secure- 
ly reach the inner valleys of Switzerland, and look 
up to awful mountain-passes, the thought of the 
lovely land beyond—most poetic and historic of 
all—which he could not see, would seem to him so 


alluring that the disappointment of what he lost 


would seriously destroy his enjoyment of what he 
saw. 


England, France, Switzerland, and most of Ger- 
many are now open to Gadzooks, with the draw- 
back only of painful excitment on the part of the 
population, and the absence of Napoleon and the 
army from Paris. But no one can tell how the 
face of the Continent may be changed. 

Gadzooks had. better wait. 


— 


HUMBOLDT'S FORTUNE. 

OnE of the pléasant facts in the carcer of Hum- 
boldt is that he was not rich. Gencrally that is 
not a pleasant fact, especially when céntemplated 
by the individual himself. But the scholar’s de- 
votion to science was absolute. . He had sufficient 
food and comfortable shelter always secured to 
him. Scientific treatises, books of all kinds, were 
constantly sent to him, and in that way his li- 
brary was incessantly increasing. He had a bed 
in the Potsdam royal villa, he had a plate at the 
royal table, and, as Professor Lieber tells us, in 
his interesting personal reminiscences of Humboldt, 
he conversed eyery evening for a couple of hours 
With the royal family. : 

Ile was born with a fortune left him by his fa- 
ther of about fifty thousand dollars. Before he 
was forty he had spent it all in travel and scientific 
research. Then asmall pension of about a thou- 
sand dollars was given him by the Government, 
and upon this and the profits of his works he lived. 
When he died he left three hundred dollars and a 
library. He bequeathed every thing to Konrad 
Seiffert, his old and faithful servant. Our Minis- 
ter in Berlin, Mr. Wright, has offered Seiffert six- 
ty thousand thalers—about forty-seven thousand 
dollars—for the library, which is one of the most 
complete of scientific collections. 

Should\Mr. Wright secure it, he will have add- 
ed another to the list of his real services to his 
country during his term in an office, which is usu- 
ally of very little service to any body. The chief 
of all his services, and one for which alone it would 
be worth while for us to maintain a corps of foreign 


ninisters, is his showing himself every where andgaa 


under all circumstances a genuine American. 


A NOBLE LORD APPEARS FOR THE LOUNGER. 


Every body likes to prove that he spoke the 
truth when he ventured a speculative assertion. 
Even we gentlemen of the press, who are well 
known to have fewer failings than any other class 
of mortals, who always foresee and foretell every- 
thing that happens, are not superior to this pleas- 
ure. 

Forexample. When the war began, the Loun- 
ger said that England had been outwitted, mean- 
ing, of course, the English Government. There- 
upon came this note: 

‘* Will the stupid Yankees never have done in- 
sulting England? What mean-spirited cur, who 
doesn’t dare to sign his ‘name to his silly twaddle, 
dares to talk about outwitting England? If you 
can only talk lies or insults you'd better shut up.” 

Anonymous, of course; and not of the slightest 
importance in itself. But as others may have de- 
cently thought what was here indecently express- 
ed, it is agreeable to quote the following from Lord 
Palmerston’s speech upon the motion of want of 
confidence. ‘The noble Lord, with or without a 
sprig of rosemary in his mouth, said of the Gov- 
ernment: 

‘* It is plain that they were ignorant of the state 
of affairs—that they were uninformed as to what 
was going on—that they were under a delusion, 
and believed the danger of a war to be imminent 
on the part of France and Sardinia, and that there 
was no danger on the part of Austria. If they 
had known what was going on at Vienna, and the 
intentions of the Austrian Government, they sould 
have held different language.”’ 

The House of Commons thought so too, and im- 
mediately gave the Government warning. | 


HINTS FOR SOMEBODY. 


Tue Lounger has received several notes of com- 
plaint, of which he submits the following to the 
consideration of all concerned: 

‘‘Dear Mr. Louncer,—Although you have 
not the privilege of being a woman, I know that 
you have the warmest sympathy with the trials of 
the sex, and I therefore make my complaints to 
you, confident that they will secure the attention 
of those for whom they are designed. Like all 
other women, I do my shopping at Stewart’s. It 
is the best place. It has the largest assortment 
of goods, and the prices are most reasonable. Mr. 
Dobley buys all his stockings and drawers there. 
Some ladies, I know, buy these things for their 
husbands. But Tam sure I don’t see why. Dob- 
ley never expects me to. He did at first. He has 
learned better now. However, this is not what I 
was going to say, although I\have no reason to be 
unwilling that every body should know in what 
good order Dobley keeps his ‘linen and hosiery, 
and that he has all the bother of buying them. 

‘‘What I took pen in hand to say, dear Mr. 
Lounger, is this: that several of Mr. Stewart’s 
clerks are saucy and insolent. ‘They treat me at 
some of the counters—and I shall not say which 
until I watch the effect.of this note—as if they 
conferred an immense honor when they waited 
upon me and showed me the goods, One day in 
particular, last week, I was so impertinently treat- 
ed that I was almost resolved to complain to Mr. 
Stewart, who, I know, would have dismissed my 
smart young gentleman upon the spot. But I was 
unwilling to speak while I felt so angry. I was 
afraid I might exaggerate, and that the dismissal 
of the young man might cause some dependent 
mother or sister to suffer. 

‘‘ But won’t you please to remind the clerks at 
Stewart’s, and all other dry-goods stores, that their 
business is to show goods in a respectful way. 
That is what they are paid for doing. Selling dry 
goods is a reputable and necessary business. But 
it is the same thing at the corner of Broadway and 
Chambers Street, and at the corner of the Bowery 
and any other street. A young man needn't take 


airs because he sells a yard of muslin at Stewart’s 
any more than if he were doing the same thing 
upon the Sixth Avenue, 

‘“*And he needn’t be deceived by carriages. I 
have often seen a clerk very insolent with a lady 
who came on foot and plainly dressed, and obse- 
quious as a lackey to another lady who came in 
shawls and silks in a carriage. The poor fellow 
did not know that the one whom he insulted was 
really a lady, and that the other, to whom: he was 
so profoundly deferential, was—not a lady. 

‘*In a great city these things will happen. Somy 
young friends, the clerks, will, I hope, be upon their 
guard. Do they think sometimes what it is to be 
a gentleman? Do they know that one of the most 
prosperous and famous merchants of New York 
used to raise his hat to every one who did the same 
to him, saying that he hoped he was as much of a- 
gentleman as the man who spoke to him? Do 
they reflect that the young man who bows low to- 
Cashmere shawls and fine silks and ¢arriages, and 
despises plain garments, is a flunky whose very 
soul wears a livery, and who is calf all over ? 


‘* T write these things to you frankly, because I | 


am sure you will show them to the gentlemen I 
speak of, in your columns, and tell them that it is 
an exquisitely mean thing to insult women by an 
impertinence they do not dare to show to men. 
Dobley says he has no trouble. He says that 
stockings and cravats, etc., are shown to him-with 
the utmost courtesy. He says he likes to go shop- 
ping. 

‘“* It is a sad thing—isn’t it, dear Mr. Lounger ? 
—when a man makes a woman wish she were a 
man also, that she might box his ears. 

‘“* Tf there is continued insolence you will hear 
farther, I have no doubt—unless Dobley should 
stop my writing to the newspapers—and J should 
just like to see him try it, that’s all. 

‘* From yours to command, . 
Nancy Dosey.” 


‘THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX. 


—Xyrtontra, Louisville, Kentucky, replies to the Loun- 
ger’s remarks upon his previous letter by explaining 
what he means by saying that wives are property. He 
says: ‘**‘ Wives are such property that*they are valued 
above self. Self-preservation is the first law of nature— 
ergo, the right to protect wives. But by this I mean by 
no means to intimate a right to abuse them. No, a hus- 
band has no more right to be false than a wife has.” 

Xylonia and the Lounger evidently have no quarrel. 


—‘* The Tempest,” by G. S.S., is respectfully declined. 


—L. S. is afflicted by afriend. Not that the friend is 
not kind and generous and sympathetic, Lut he is eternal- 
ly asking questions. He has an interrogation-point in 
each eye, like the Yankee Dickens met in the West. He 
equeezes L. S. with questions—he pinches him with them 
—he stabs him—he blinds him—he knocks him down— 
in fine, he does him up with questions. And L. S. wants 
to know what todo. There is but one thing. Give the 
doctor his own medicine. Ply him with his own pills. 
Ask questions back again eternally. It will have the 
most marvelous result. 


—The Lounger has received the following highly flat- 
tering note. The reader, and perhaps upon refjection 
the writer, will discover one serious defect in it—namely, 
that the check is not to arrive until the appearance of 
the last of the notices. After referring to a certain en- 
terprise he continues: 

‘** I respectfully solicit the aid of your infinential pen 
in favor of the enterprise which, as I have shown in the 
communication alluded to, if successfully carried out, 
may have results highly important to history, science, 
and art, as well as vastly beneficial to the pecuniary in- 
terests of.those engaged in it; and I value your support 
so highlg that I will pay you, individually, the sum of 
one tho@sand dollars for a four weeks’ notice of the 
scheme in Harper's Weekly, said notice to consist of 
half a column on the Lounger’s page, each week, in re- 
gard to it, The paragraphs to be plentifully interspersed 
with my name, if you please, and to either for or 
against the scheme. Either will do, as my object is to 
bring it into notice.. On receipt of the number of the 
Weekly containing the last of the notices, I will send you 
my check for the amount. If you accept my proposal, let 
your first notice appear without delay.” 


—N. W.'s story is—will she be surprised ?—as senti- 
mental as her Edward himself. If.she will have the 
Lounger say just what he tliinks, she will have him say 
that it does not seem to him very good or promising. 


—Savin, New Orleans. The turning of the corners 
of a visiting card is a distinct ecience. Sometimes in 
Paris he may see a card with mystic letters printed upon 
every corner. They are to indicate the nature of the 
call. P.f. v. (Pour faire visite) is simply to make a 
call. FP. P. C. (Pour prendre congé) is to take leave. 
There are others that signify a call of congratulation, 
ete. In this country to turn a card generally indicates 
that ‘‘all the ladies” were asked for. In France it means 
that the call was made in person. 


—J. B. happily reminds us, while the war rages in 
Sardinia and Lombardy, of what Ruskin says in his 
“ Political Economy of Art:” ~ ~ 

‘‘For the last six or seven hundred years the world 
has so arranged its squabbles that no one gf them could 
be fought out but in the midst of its most precious art." 


Then follows that strikingly beautiful description of 


Verona and its surroundings, and that thrilling passage 
which only one who has seen and heard Ruskin can ful- 
ly appreciate— 

“* And this is the city—such, and possessing such things 
as these—at whose gates the decisive battles of Italy are 
fought continually. Three days her towers trembled 
with the echo of the cannon of Arcola; heaped pebbles 
of the Mincio divide her ficlds to this hour with lines of 
broken rampart, whence the tide of war rolled back to 
Novara: and now on that crescent of her eastern cliff, 
whence the full moon used to rise through the bars of 
the cypresses in her burning summer twilights, touching 
with soft increase of silver light the rosy marbles of her 
balconies, along the ridge of that encompassing rock, 
other circles are increasing now, white and pale; walled 
towers of cruel strength, sable-spotted with cannon 
courses. I tell you I have seen, when the thunder- 
clouds came down on those Italian hills, and all their 
crags were dipped in the dark, terrible purple, as if the 
wine-press of the wrath of God had stained their mount- 
ain-raiment—I have seen the hail fall in Italy till the 
forest branches stood stripped and bare as, if biasted by 
the locust; but the white hail never fell from those clouds 
of Heaven, as the black hail will fall from the clouds of 
Hell if ever one breath of Italian life stirs again in the 
streets of Verona.” 

J. B. well asks, “Is it not pleasant to have prophecies 
couched in such pleasant language ?” 


is- 
_A FRIEnp or THE Lounaer in Stockbridge, Ww 
consin, asks a question which can hardly be properly an- 
swered or discussed in this column. If a Sickles tragedy 
ensues, there may be more to be-said, ; : 
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THE RACE ON ECLIPSE COURSE. 
[FROM OUR ARTIST CORRESPONDENT. | 


I sENpD you a perfect portrait of the Grand Stand 
on the Eclipse Course when “ Tar River” won the 
great four-mile heats; if it wants the abandon and 
multitudinous excitement of the ‘‘ Derby,” it has a 
character of its own—a kind of busy tranquillity— 
which marks the Bourse as well as the Course. 

If vou are fortunate enough to be favored by a 
‘seat immediately behind the lady and gentleman 
who occupy the carriage in the centre, you might 
Dehold this exact scene without the slightest ex- 
aggeration. Immediately beneath you a poor vic- 
tim has been plucked by a group of thimble-rig- 
gers. The manipulator places a cigar-box under 
his foot, and arranges the mystic thimbles on his 
horizontal leg; his accomplices, in the guise of im- 
pulsive by-standers, assist the knave in plucking 
his pigeon, while they keep a shrewd eye on a green 
new-comer, whom they will ‘clean out” in turn. 
Beyond this group, and in the act of stirring up a 
 four-in-hand”—with a “help” behind, on’a long 
tailed circus horse—is a millionaire, who knows 
‘‘ How(e)” to do it (the force of liorse-power slight- 


‘ly disproportioned to the lightness of the lovely 


burden: The colored driver is but a slight com- 
mentary on our friend’s superb ‘‘tooling.” The 
opposite side of the picture contains the only tent 
in the inclosure, rudely and hastily constructed of 
flapping, canvas and rough boards: around it are 
grouped the fastest and thirstiest. men on the 
ground—some nodding appreciation of the excel- 


lence of the fluids ; others either fastening a bet or’ 


endeavoring to “ hedge” in true British style (but 
you will submit this group to your Reporter-abonut- 
Town for analyzation). The ladies and lady-kill- 
ers making up the carriage group beyond the tent 
will suit the same cool discriminator ; and his prac- 
ticed eye will lightly linger on the host of charac- 
ter this side of the rail fence, and he may detect 
the hotel omnibuses, and their lively customers 
hailing the triumph of ‘‘ Tar River” and his col- 
ored jockey (who, by-the-by, lost his cap when 
near home). 

The Course opposite the Grand Stand is fairly 
pictured, even tothe ‘‘time board.” ‘* The stands 
are as they are’—nothing extenuating, nor setting 
down aught in malice—but they feel frail for ‘so 
vreat a crowd; and when, occasionally, a plank 
snaps witha peculiar crash, you feel nervous about 
a rush.” 

Unlike the English race-course, the Eclipse is 
surrounded by a lofty and unscalable palisade—a 
formidable evidence of our erclusive Republican- 
ism—an improvement on the friendly character of 
our amiable cousins. 

But truly we shall be an excellent people when 


we come to recognize the merits of horse-tlesh and | 


Dlacklegs ; when nothing shall be heard in public 
or private life but ‘* What is the odds on Cheathim?” 
or * What do you lay on Tar River?” when every 
store shall be changed into betting-offices ; and our 
already fast youth, from eight years upward, shall 
resort there, with their quarters and dollars, ** to 
take the odds.” 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
En Three Books.—Splendfoly Ellustrated. 


tw Printed from early Proof-sheets, 
for which Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
pay the Author 

WIVE THOUSAND DOLLALRS. 


BOOK II. 
THE GOLDEN THREAD. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
MONSEIGNEUR IN TOWN. 


ONSEIGNEUR,. one 
of the great lords in 

power at the Court, held 
his fortnightly reception in 
his grand hotel in Paris. 
Monseigneur was in his in- 
ner room, his sanctuary of 
sanctuaries, the Holiest of 
Holiests to the crowd of 
worshipers in the suit of 
rooms without. Monsei- 
gneur was about to take his 
a chocolate. Monseigneur 

could swallow a great many things with case, 
and was by some few sullen minds supposed to 
be rather rapidly swallowing France; but his 
Morning's chocolate could not so much as get 


into the throat of Monseigneur without the aid 
of four strong men besides the Cook. 

Yes. It took four men, all four ablaze with 
gorgeous decoration, and the Chief of them un- 
able to exist with fewer than two gold watches 
in his pocket, emulative of the noble and chaste 
fashion set by Monseigneur, to conduct the hap- 
py chocolate to Monseigneur’s lips. One lackey 
cartied the chocolate-pot into the sacred pres- 
ence; a second milled and frothed the choco- 
late with the little instrument he bore for that 
function; a third presented the favored nap- 
kin; a fourth (he of the two gold watches) pour- 
ed the chocolate out. It was impossible for 
Monseigneur to dispense with one of these at- 
tendants on the chocolate and hold his high 
place under the admiring Heavens. Deep 
would have been the blot upon his escutcheon 


if his chocolate had been ignobly waited on by~} 


only three men; he myst have died of two. 

Monseigneur had been out at a little supper 
last night, where the Comedy and the Grand 
Opera were charmingly represented. Mon- 
seigneur was out at a little supper most nights, 
with fascinating company. So polite and so 
impressible was Monseigneur that the Comedy 
and the Grand Opera had far more influence 
with him in the tiresome articles of state affairs 
and state secrets than the needs of all France. 
A happy circumstance for France, as the like 
always is for all countries similarly favored !— 
always was for. England. (by way of example) 
in the regretted days of the merry Stuart who 
sold it. 

Monseigneur had one truly noble idea of gen- 
eraL public business, which was to let every thing 
ona its own way; of particular public bus- 


-inéss, Monseigneur had the other truly noble 


idea that it must all go his way—tend to his own 
power and pocket. Of his pleasures, general 
and particular, Monseigncur had the other truly 
noble idea, that the world was made for them. 
The text of his order (altered from the original 
by only a pronoun, which is not much) ran: 
‘*The earth and the fullness thereof are mine, 
saith Monseigneur.”’ 

Yet Monscigneur had slowly found that vul- 
gar embarrassments crept into his affairs, both 
private and public; and he had, as to both 
classes of affairs, allied himself per force with a 
Farmer-Generak As to finances public, be- 
cause Monseigneur could not make any thing at 
all of them, and must consequently let them out 
to somebody who could; as to finances private, 
because Farmer-Generals were rich, and Mon- 
seigneur, after generations of great luxury and 
expense, was growing poor. Hence Monsci- 
gneur had taken his sister from a convent, while 
there was yet time to ward off tlie impendingvail, 
the e¢heapest garment she.could wear, and had 
bestowed her as a prize upon a very rich Farm- 
er-General, poor in family. Which Farmer- 
General, carrying an appropriate cane with a 
golden apple -on the top of it, was now among 
the company in the outer rooms, much pros- 
trated before by mankind, always excepting sn- 
perior mankind of the blood.of Monseigneur, 
who, his own wife included, looked down upon 
him with the loftiest contempt. 

A sumptuous man was the Farmer-General. 
Thirty horses stood in his stables, twenty-four 
male domestics sat in his halls, six body-women 
waited.on his wife. As ene who pretended to 
do nothing but plunder and forage where he 
could, the Farmer-General—howsoever his ma- 
trimonial relations conduced to social morality 
—was at least the greatest reality among the 
personages who attended at the hotel of Mon- 
seigneur that day. 

For the rooms, though a beautiful scene to 
look at, and adorned with every device of deco- 
ration that the taste and skill of the time could 
achieve, Were, in truth, not a sound business ; 
considered with any reference to the scarecrows 
in the rags and night-caps elsewhere (and not so 
far off, either, but that the watching towers of 
Notre-Dame, almost equidistant from the two 
extremes, could see them both), they would have 
been an exceedingly uncomfortable business— 
if that could have been any body’s business, at 
the house of Monseigneur. Military officers des- 
titute of military knowledge ; naval officers with 
no idea of a ship; civil officers without a notion 
of affairs ; brazen ecclesiastics, of the worst world 
worldly, with sensual eyes, loose tongues, and 
looser lives; all totally unfit for their several 
callings; all lying horribly in pretending to be- 
long to them; but all nearly or remotely of the 
order of Monseigneur, and therefore foisted on 
all public employments from which any thing 
was to be got: these were to be told off by the 
score and the score. People not immediately 
connected with Monseigneur or the State, yet 
equally unconnected with any thing that was 
real, or with lives passed in traveling by any 
straight road to any true earthly end, were no 
less abundant. Doctors who made great for- 
tunes out of dainty remedies for imaginary dis- 
orders that never existed smiled upon their 
courtly patients in the ante-chambers of Mon- 
seigneur. Projectors who had discovered every 
kind of remedy for the little evils with which 
the State was touched, except the remedy of 
setting to work in earnest to root out a single 
Sin, poured their distracting babble into any 
ears they could lay hold of, at the reception of 
Monseigneur. Unbelieving Philosophers who 
were remodeling the world with words, and mak- 
ing card-towers of Babel to scale the skies with, 
talked with Unbelieving Chemists who had an 
eye on the transmutation of metals, at this won- 
derful gathering accumulated by Monseigneur. 
Exquisite gentlemen of the finest breeding, 
which was at that remarkable time—and has 
been since—to be known by its fruits of indif- 
ference to every natural subject of human inter- 
est, were in the most exemplary state of ex- 
haustion, at the hotel of Monseigneur.’ Such 
homes had these various notabilities left behind 
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“KILLED!” SHRIEKED THE MAN. 


them in the fine world of Paris that the Spies 
among the assembled devotees of Monseigneur 
—forming a goodly half of the polite company 
—would have found it hard to discover among 
the angels of that sphere one solitary wife who, 
in her manners and appearance, owned to being 
a Mother. 
bringing a troublesome creature into this world 
—which does not go far toward the realization 
of the name of mother—there was no such thing 
known to the fashion. Peasant women kept t 
unfashionable babies close, and brought them 
up; and charming grandmammas of sixty dress- 
ed and supped as at twenty. 

The leprosy of unreality disfigured every hu- 
man creature in attendance upon Monseigneur. 
In the outermost room were half a dozen excep- 
tional people who had had, for a few years, some 
vague misgiving in them that things in general 
were going rather wrong. As a promising way 
of setting them right, half of the half dozen had 
become members of a fantastic sect of Convul- 
sionists, and were even then considering within 
themselves whether they should foam, rage, roar, 
and turn cataleptic on the spot—thereby setting 
up a highly intelligible finger-post to the Future, 


for Monseigneur’s guidance. Besides these Der- - 


vishes were other three who had rushed into an- 
other sect, which mended matters with a jargon 
about Centre of truth holding that Man 
had got out of the Centre of truth—which did 
not heed much demonstration—but had not got 
out of the’Circumference, and that he was to 
be kept from flying out of the Circumference, 
and was even to be shoved back into the Centre, 
by fasting and seeing of spirits. Among these, 
accordingly, much discoursing with spirits went 
on—and it did a world of good which never be- 
came manifest. 

But the comfort was, that all the company at 
the grand hotel of Monseigneur were perfectly 
dressed. If the Day of Judgment had only 
been ascertained to be a-dress day, every body 
there would have been eternally correct. Such 
frizzling and powdering and sticking up of hair, 
such delicate complexions artificially preserved 
and mended, such gallant swords to look at, 
and such delicate honor to the sense of smell, 
would surely keep any thing going forever and 
ever. The exquisite gentlemen of the finest 


breeding wore little pendent trinkets that chink- 


ed as they languidly moved; these golden fet- 
ters rang like precious little bells; and what 
with that ringing, and with the rustle of silk 
and brocade and fine linen, there was a flutter 
in the air that fanned Saint Antoine and his 
devouring hunger far away. 

Dress was the one unfailing talisman and 
charm used for keeping all things in their 
places. Every body was dressed for a Fancy 
Ball that was never to leave off. From the 
Palace of the Tuileries, through Monseigneur 
and the whole Court, through the Chambers, 
the Tribunals of Justice, and all society (ex- 
cept the scarecrows), the Fancy Ball descended 
to the Common Executioner; who, in pursuance 
of the charm, was required to officiate ‘‘ frizzled, 
powdered, in a gold-laced coat, pumps, and 
white silk stockings.’’ At the gallows and the 
wheel—the axe was a rarity—Monsieur, Paris, 
as it was the episcopal mode among his brother 
Professors of the provinces, Monsieur Orleans, 
and the rest, to call him, presided in this dainty 
dress. And who among the company at Mon- 
seigneur’s reception, in that seventeen hundred 
and eightieth year of our Lord, could possibly 
doubt that a system rooted in a frizzled hang- 
man, powdered, gold-laced, pumped, and white 
silk stockinged, would see the very stars out! 

Monseigneur having eased his four:men of 
their burdens and taken his chocolate, caused 
the doors of the Holiest of Holiests to be thrown 
open, and issued forth. Then what submission, 
what cringing and fawning, what servility, what 


Indeed, except for the mere act of - 
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abject humiliation! As to bowing down in body | 
and spirit, nothing in that way was left for’ 


Heaven—which may have been one among oth- | 
er reasons why the worshipers of Monseigneur 
never troubled it. | 

Bestowing a word of promise here anda smile. 
there, a whisper on one happy slave and a wave 


of the hand on another, Monseigneur aftably — 


passed through his rooms to the remote region | 


of the Circumference of Truth. There Mon- 
seigneur turned and came back again, and so 


in due course of time got himself shut up in his | 


sanctuary by the chocolate sprites, and was seen | 
no more. 

The show being over, the flutter in the air 
became quite a little storm, and the precious 
little bells went ringing down, stairs. 
was soon but one person left of all the crowd, 
and he, with his hat under his arm and his 


There 


snutf-box in his hand, slowly passed among the | 


mirrors on his way out. 
dgyote you,”’ said this person, stopping at 


the last’door on his way, and turning in the di- 


rection of the sanctuary, ‘‘to the Devil!” 
With that he shook the snuff from his fingers 


as if he had shaken the dust from his feet, and 


quietly walked down stairs. 
He was a man of about sixty, handsomely 


dressed, haughty in manner, and with a face_ 


like a fine mask. A face of a transparent pale- 


ness; every feature jn it clearly defined; one | 


set expression on it. 
formed otherwise, was very slightly pinched at 
the top of each nostril. In those two compres- 
sions, or dints, the only little change that. the 


The nose, beautifully | 


face ever showed resided. They persisted in — 


‘changing color sometimes, and they would be 


occasionally dilated arfd contracted by some- 
thing like a faint pulsation; then they gave 


a look of treachery and cruelty to the whole | 


countenance. 


in the line of the mouth and the lines of the 


Examined with attention, 
capacity of helping such a look was to be found | 


orbits of the eyes being much too horizontal | 
and thin; still, in the effect the face made, it | 


was a handsome face, and a remarkable one. 
Its owner went down stairs into the court- 
yard, got into his carriage, and drove away.» 
Not many people had talked with him at the 
reception ; he had stood in a little space apart, 
and Monseigneur might have been warmer in 
his manner. dt appeared, under the circum- 


stances, rather agreeable to him to see the - 


common people dispersed before his horses, 
and often barely escaping from being run down. 
Ilis man drove as if he were charging an ene- 
my, and the furious“Yrecklessness of the man 
brought no check igto the face, or to the lips, 
of the master. ‘The complaint had sometimes 
made itself audible, even in that deaficity and 
dumb age, that, in the narrow streets without 
foot-ways, the fierce patrician custom of hard 
driving endangered and maimed the mere vul- 
gar in a barbarous manner. But few cared 
enough for that to think of it a second time,. 
and in this matter, as in all others, the. com- 
mon wretches were left to get out of their diffi- 
culties as they could. 

With a wild rattle and clatter, and an inhu- 
man abandonment.of consideration not easy to 


be understood in these days, the carriage dash- 


ed through streets and swept round corners, 


with women screaming before it, and men 


clutching each other and clutching children 
out of its way. At last, swooping at a street- 
corner by a fountain, one of its wheels-came to 
a sickening little jolt, and there was a loud cry 
from a number of voices, and the horses reared 
and plunged. ; 
But for the latter inconvenience the carriage 
probably would not have stopped; carriages 
were often known to drive on and leave their 
wounded behind; and why not? But the 
frightened valet had got down in a hurry, and 
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there were twenty hands at the horses’ bri- 
dles. 

*““What has gone wrong?” said Monsieur, 
calmly looking out. 

A tall man in a night-cap had caught up a 
bundle from among the feet of the horses, and 
had laid it on the basement of the fountain, and 
was down in the mud and wet, howling over it 
like a wild animal. 

* Pardon, Monsieur the Marquis!” sid a 
ragged.and submissive man; ‘it is a child.” 

* Why does he make that abominable noise? 
‘Is it his child ?” 

.** Excuse me, Monsieur the Marquis—it is a 
pity—ves.” 

The fountain was a little removed; for the 
stréct opened, where it was, into a space some 
ten or twelte yards square. As the tall man 
suddenly got up from the ground and came 
running at the carriage Monsieur the Marquis 
clapped his hand for an instant on his sword- 
hilt. 

‘Killed!’ shricked the man, in wild des- 
peration, extending both arms at their length 

bore his head staring athim. ‘ Dead!’ 

The people closed round, and looked at Mon- 
sieut the Marquis. ‘There was nothing reveal- 
ed by the many eyes that looked at him but 
watthfulness and eagerness; there was no visi- 
ble menacing or anger. Neither did the peo- 
ple say any thing; after the first cry they had 
been silent, and they remained so. The voice 
of the submissive man who had spoken was flat 

and tame in its extreme submission. Monsicur 
the Marquis ran his eves over them all, as if 
they had been mere rats come out of their holes. 

Ife took out his purse. : 

is extraordinary to said he, ‘* that 
vou people can not take care of vourselves and 
your children. One or the cther of you is for- 
ever in the way. Low do I knot what injury 


you have dune my horses? See! Give him 


that.” 

He threw-out a gold coin for the valet to pick 
up, and all the heads craned forward that all 
the eves mizht look down at it as it fell. The 
tall man called, out again, with a mest uncarth- 
ly Dead!” 

- He- was arrested by the quick arrival of an- 
other man, for whom the rest made way. On 
secing him, the miserable creature fell upon his 
shoulder, sobbing and erving, and pointing to 
the fountain, where some women were stooping 
over the motionless bundle, and moving gently 
about it./ ‘They wére as silent, however, as the 
men. 

**[ know all, I know all,” said the last comer. 
**Be a brave man, my Gaspard! It is better 
for the poor little plaything to-die so than to 
live. It has died in a moment without pain. 
Could it have lived.an hour as happily?” 

You are a philosopher, vou there,” said the 
Marquis, smiling. ** How do they enll you?” 

They call me Defarge.” 

* Of what trade 

**Monsicur the Marquis, vendor of wine.” | 

“Pick up that, philosopher and vendor of 

Wine,” said the Marquis, throwing him another 
gold coin, “and spend itas youwill. ‘The horses 
there; are they right?” 
- Without deigning to look at the assemblage 
a second time, Monsieur the Marquis leaned 
back in jis seat, and was just being driven away 
with the air of a gentleman who had accidentally 
broken some common thing, and had paid for 
it, and could atford to pay for it, when his ease 
was suddenly disturbed by a coin flying into his 
carriage and ringing on its floor. 

**Hold!” said Monsieur the Marquis. ‘‘ Hold 
the horses! Who threw that?” 

He looked to the spot where Defarge the 
vendor of wine had stood, a moment before; 
but the wretched father was groveling on his 
face on the pavement in that spot, and the figure 
that stood beside him was the figure of a dark 
stout woman, knitting. 

“You dogs!” said the Marquis, but smoothly, 
and with ah unchanged front, except as to thé 
spots on his nose: **I would ride over any of 
you very willingly, and exterminate you from 
the earth. If I knew which rascal threw at the 
carriage, and if that brigand were sutticiently 
near it, he should be crushed under the wheels. 

So. cowed was their condition, and so long 
and so hard their experience of what such a 
man could do to them, within the law and be- 
yond it, that not a voice, or a hand, or even an 
eve, was raised. Among the men, not one. 


But the woman who stood knitting looked up— 


steadily, and looked thegMaryuis in the face. 
It was not for his dignity to notice it; his con- 
temhptuous eyes passed over her, and over all 
the other rats; and he leaned back in his seat 
again, and gave the word **Go on!” 

He was driven on, and other carriages came 


whirling by in quick succession; the Minister, ° 


the State-Projector, the J'armer-General, the 
Doctor, the Lawver, the E@@fesiastic, the Grand 
Opera, the Comedy, the whole Fancy Ball in a 
bright continuous flow, came whirling by. The 
‘rats had crept out of their holes to look on, and 
they remained looking om for hours; soldiers 
and police often passing between them and the 
spectacle, and making a barrier behind which 
they slunk, and through which they peeped. 
The father had long ayo taken up his bundle 
and hidden himself away with it, when the wo- 
men, who had tended the bundle while it lay on 
the base of the fountain, sat there watching the 
running of the water and the rolling of the 
Fancy Ball—when the one woman who had 
stood conspicuous, knitting, still knitted on with 
the steadfastness of Fate. ‘The water of the 
fountain ran, the swift river ran, the, dav ran 
into evening, so much life in the city ran into 


death according to rule, time and tide waited | 
for no man, the rats were sleeping close together | 


in their dark holes again, the Fancy Ball was 
lighted up at supper, all things ran their course. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MONSEIGNEUR IN THE COUNTRY. 

A BEACTiIFtt landscape, with the corn bright 
in it but net abundant. Patches of poor rye 
where corn should have been, patches of poor 
pease and beans, patches of most coarse vegeta- 
ble substitutes for wheat. On inanimate nature, 
as on the men and women who cultivated it, a 
prevalent tendency toward an appearance of 
vegetating unwillingly—a dejected disposition 
to give up, and wither away. 

Monsieur the Marquis in his traveling car- 
riage (which might have been lighter), conducted 
by four post-horses. and two postillions, fagged 
up a steep hill. A blush on the countenance 
ot Monsieur the Marquis was no impeachment 
of his high breeding; it was not from within ; 
it was occasioned by an external circumstance 
beyond his control—the setting sun. 

The sunset struck so brilliantly into the trav- 
eling carriage when it gained the hill-top that 
its occupant was steeped in crimson. ‘** It will 
dic out,” said Monsicur the Marquis, glancing 
at his hands, * directly.” 

In effect, the sun was so low that it dipped at 
the moment. When the heavy drag had been 
adjusted to the wheel, and the carriage slid 
down hill, with a cinderotis smell, in a ¢loud 
of dust, the red glow departed quickly ; the sun 
and the Marquis going down ‘together, there 
was no glow left when the drag was taken off. 

But there remained a broken country, bold 
and open, a little village at the bottom of the 
hill, a broad sweep and rise beyond it, a church- 
tower, a wind-mill, a forest for the chase, and 
a crag with a fortress on it used as a prison. 
Round upon all these darkening objects, as the 
night drew on, the Marquis looked with the air 
of one who was coming near home. 

The village had its one poor strect, with its 
poor brewery, —poor tannery, poor tavern, poor 
stable-vard for relays of post-horses, poor fount- 
ain, all usual poor appointments. It had its 
poor people too. All its people were poor, and 
many of them were sitting at their doors shred- 
ding spare onions and the like for supper, while 
many were at the fountain washing leaves and 
grasses and any such small-yieldings of the 
earth that could be eaten. Expressive signs of 
what made them poor were not wanting; the 
tax for the state, the tax for the church, the tax 
for the lord, tax local and tax general, were to 
be paid here and to be paid there, according to 
solemn inscription in the little village, until the 


| wonder was that there was any village lett un- 


‘swallowed. 

Few children were to be’ seen, and no dogs. 
As to the men and women, tlicir choice on earth 
was stated in the prospect—Life on the lowest 
terms that could sustain it, down in the little 
village under the mill; or captivity and Death 
in the dominant prison on the crag. 

Heralded by a courier in advance, and by the 
cracking of his postillions’ whips, which twined 
snake-like about their heads imshe evening air, 
as if he came attendéd by the Furies, Monsieur 
the Marquis drew up in his traveling carriage 
at the posting-house gate. It was hard by the 
fountain, and the peasants suspended their op- 
erations to look at him. He looked at them, 
and saw in them, without knowing it, the slow, 
sure filing down of misery-worn face and figure, 
that. Was to make the meagreness of French- 
men an English superstition which should sur- 
vive the truth through the best part of a hun- 
dred yéars. 

Monsicur the Marquis cast his eyes over the 
submissive faces that drooped betore him, as 
the like of himself had drooped before Mon- 
seigneur of the Court—only the ditterence was, 
that these faces drooped merely to sutter, and 
not to propitiate—when a grizzled mender of 
the roads joined the group. 

‘* Bring me hither that fellow!” said the Mar- 
quis to the courier. 

‘The fellow was brought, cap in hand, and the 
other fellows closed round to look and listen, in 
the manner of the people at the Paris fountain. 

passed you onthe road?” 


of being passed on the road.” 

“Coming up the hill, and at the top of the 
hill, both ?”- 

** Monseigneur, it is true.”’ 

‘*What did you look at co fixedly ?” 

Monseigneur, I looked at the man.” 

He stooped a little, and with his tattered blue 
cap pointed under the carriage. <All his fellows 
stooped to look under the carriage. 

‘What man, pig? And why lock there?” 

**Pardon, Monseigneur; he swung’ by the 
chain of the shoe—the ding.” 

Who?” demanded the traveler. 

Monseigneur, the man.” 

“Mav the Devil carry away these idiots! 


" How do vou call the man? You know all the 


men of this part of the country. Who was 
he?” 

* Your clemency, Monseigneur! He was not 
of this part of the country. Of all the days of 
my lite I never saw him.” | 

“Swinging by the chain? To be suffo- 
cated 

* With vour gracious permission, that was the 
wonder of it, Monseigneur. lis head hanging 
over—like this!” 

H[e turned himself sideways to the carriage 
and leaned back, with his face thrown up to the 
. sky and his head hanging down; then recover- 
ed himself, fumbled with his cap and made a 
bow. 

What was he like 

‘* Monseigneur, he was whiter than the mill- 
er. <All covered with dust, white as a spectre, 


tall as a spectre!” 

The picture produced an immense sensation 
in the little crowd; but all eyes, without com- 
paring notes with other eyes, looked at Mon- 


L. 


** Monseigneur, it is true. I had the honor 


sieur the Marquis. Perhaps, to observe wheth- 
er he had any spectre on his conscience. 

‘Truly, you did well,” said the Marquis; fe- 
licitously sensible that such vermin were not to 
rufiie him, “to see a thief accompanying my 
carriage, and not open that great mouth of yours. 
Bah! Put him aside, Monsieur Gabelle !” 

Monsieur Gabelle was the Postmaster and 
some other taxing functionary united; he had 
come out with great obsequiousness to assist at 
this examination, and had held the examined 
by the drapery of his arm in an official manner. 

‘*Bah! Go aside!” said Monsieur Gabelle. 

‘‘Lay hands on this stranger if he secks to 
lodge in your village to-night, and be sure that 
his business is honest, Gabelle.” 

‘‘ Monseigneur, I am flattered to devote my- 
self to vour orders.” | 

“Did he run away, fellow ?—where is that 
Accursed ?” 

The accursed was already under the carriage 
with some half dozen particular friends, point- 
ing out the chain with his bluecap. Some half 
dozen other particular friends promptly haled 
him out, and presented him breathless to Mon- 
sicur the Marquis. 

*Did the man run away, Dolt, when we 
stopped for the drag?’ 

‘¢Monseigneur, he precipitated himself over 
the hill-side head first, as a person plunges into 
the river.” 

**See to it, Gabelle. Go on!” 

The half dozen who were peering at the chain 
were still among the wheels, like sheep; the 
wheels turned so suddenly that they were lucky 
to save their skins and bones; they had very lit- 
tle else to save, or they might not have been so 
fortunate. 

The burst with which the carriage started out 
of the village and up the rise bevond was soon 
checked by the steepness of the hill. Gradual- 
ly it subsided to a foot-pace, swinging and lum- 
bering upward among the many sweet scents of 
asummer.night. ‘The postillions, with.a thou- 
sand gossamer gnats circling about them in lieu 
of the Furies, quictly mended the points to the 
lashes of their whips; the valet walked by the 
horses; the courier was audible, trotting on 
ahead into the dim distance. 

At the steepest point of the hill there was a 
little burial-ground, with a Cross and a new 
large figure of Our Saviour on it: it was a poor 
fizure in wood, done by some inexperienced 
rustic carver, but he had studied the figure trom 
the life—his own life, maybe—for it was dread- 
fully spare and thin. 

To this distressful emblem of a great distress 
that had long been growing worse, and was not 
at its worst, a woman was She turned 
her head as the carriage came up to her, rose 
quickly, and presented herself at the carriage- 
door. 

‘It is you, Monseigneur! Monseigneur, a 
petition!” 

With an exclamation of impatience, but with 
his unchanyeable face, Monseigneur looked out. 

then! What is it? Always petitions!” 

*Monseigneur. For the love of the great 
God! My husband, the forester,” 

“Wharcf vour husband, the forester? <Al- 
ways the same with you people. He can not 
pay something 

* He has jpaidall, Monseigneur. He is dead.” 

‘“*Well! He is quict. Can I restore him to 
you ?”’ 

“ Alas no, Monseizneur! But he lies yon- 
der, under a little sc.) of poor grass.” 

“Well?” 

‘* Monseigneur, there are so many little heaps 
of poor grass.” 

Again, well?” 

She looked an old woman, but was young. 
Hier manner was one of passionate grief; by 
turns she clasped her veinous and knotted hands 
together with wild energy, and laid one of them 
on the carriage-door—tenderly, caressingly, as 
if it had been a human breast, and could be ex- 
pected to teel the appealing touch. 

* Monseigneur, hearme! Monseigneur, hear 
my petition! My husband died of want; so 
many die of want; so many more will die of 
want.” 

Again, well? Can I feed them?” 

‘¢ Monseigneur, the good God knows; but I 
don’t ask it. My-petition is, that a morsel of 
stone or wood, with my husband’s name, may 
be placed over him to show where he lies. 


Otherwise, the place will be quickly forgotten ; ° 


it will never be found when 1 am dead of the 
same malady; I shall be laid under some other 
heap of poor grass. Monseigneur, they are so 
many, they increase so fast, there is so much 
want. Monseigneur! Monseigneur!” 

The valet had put her away from the door, 
the carriage had broken into a brisk trot, the 
postillions had quickened the pace, she was left 
far behind, and Monseigneur, again escorted by 
the Furies, was rapidly diminishing the league 


or two of distance that remained between him | 


and his chateau. 

The sweet scents of the summer night rose all 
around him, and rose, as the rain falls, impar- 
tially, on the dusty, ragged, and toil-worn group 
at the fountain riot far away ; to whomthe mend- 
er of roads, with the aid of the blue cap with- 
out which he was nothing, still enlarged upon 
his man like a spectre, as leng as they could 
bear it. By degrees, as they could bear no 
more, they dropped off one by one, and lights 


“twinkled in little casements; which lights, as 


the casements darkened, and more stars came 
out, seemed to have shot up into the sky instead 
of having been extinguished. . 

The shadow of a large high-roofed house, and 
of many overhanging trees, was upon Monsieur 
the Marquis by that time; and the shadow was 
exchanged for the light of a tlambeau, as his 
carriage stopped, and the great door of his: 
chateau was opened to him. 


‘Monsieur Charles, whom I expect; is he 
arrived from England ?” 
Monseigneur, not yet.” 


LITERARY. 

StmMeErR Pictrres rrom Corennacey 
Venice. By Henry M. Field. New York: 
Sheldon & Co., 115 Nassau Street, 1859. 

This captivating and instructive book is what 
its title purports it to be, a series of warm, glow- 
ing, sunny pictures of such incidents, historjca] 
associations, manners and customs of the people, 
and physical features of the various countries 
passed through, as fell under the writer’s notice 
during histour. Thereare no dry and prosy details 
and statistics gathered from guide-books and old 
manuals, but all is fresh and life-like, just as each 
incident or fact was impressed upon the writer's 
own mind. Thestyle is chaste, graceful, and per- 
spicuous; the grouping of the pictures artistic and- 
judicious ; and what is of the highest value in a 
book of this kind, the statements may all be re- 
lied upon as true. Indeed we happen to know that 
the author took unwearied pains, even after his 
return to this country, to verify his statements, 
so as to free them as far as possible from every in- 
accuracy. Some of the chapters are of special in- 
terest at this time from the great war which is 
raging in,Northern Italy. The author’s retlec- 
tions on Austrian rule, and its dire and crushing 
effects on Venice, Verona, and indeed all Lom- 
bardy, should be read by all who would seek te 
sympathize with the right in this fearful strucele 
whieh is now going on. But apart from this con- 
sideration, the book is so genial and instructive 
that we cordially recommend it to all our readers 
as one which will richly pay its perusal. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


KOSSUTH TO HIS COUNTRYMEN, 

Tur following address has been published: 

‘TO THE HUNGARIAN EXILFS RESIDING IN TUE 
UNITED STATES, 

** At the time of the late Crimean War several of my 
exiled fellow-countrymen brought great misery upon 
themselves by throwing up their situations and leaving 
the United States for Europe, without having taken care 
to ascertain whether or hot circumstances warranted the 
step. 

‘I fear the present state of European affairs, together 


with partly vague, partly exaggerated, partly unfounded 


reports, may have a similar etfect. 

**I consider it, therefore, to be my duty to war my 
exiled fellow-countrymen in America that it is not yet 
time for them to move, 

**Grave considerations forbid my entering on prema- 
ture explanations. Suflice it to say that, though the sky 
is brightening promisingly, we have yet great difficulties 
to overcome. 

‘*Due care is taken, not only of the interests of our 
country, but also especially of their personal interests. 

** They shall be duly apprised in due time. Lut the 
time has not yet come. Let them patiently, let them 
contidently wait. Any inconsiderate rashness might 
bring personal ruin on them without the slightest ad- 
vantage to the public cause. KOSsstTH. 

* Lonpos, ENG” ann, June 9, 1859.” 

THE WINANS SHIP SUNK, 

The **cigar. steamship,” built by the Messrs. Winans 
in Baltimore as an experiment, sank at her wharf last 
week, in consequence of one of her supply pipes being 
left open accidentally. She will probably be atloat szain 
soon, 

JUDGE DOUGLAS'S PLATFORM. 

The friends of Judge Douglas are in possession of the , 
following letter, explaining his position on the subject 
of the Presidency, and of which they have permitted a 


copy to be taken for publication: 


* WasHINGTON, Wednesday, June 22, 1859. 

**My Dear S1r,—I have received yourletter inquir- 
ing whether my friends are at liberty to present my 
name to the Charleston Convention for the Presidential 
nomination. 

** Before the question can be finally determined, it will 
be necessary to understand distinctly upon what issues 
the canvass is to be conducted. ‘If, as I have full faith 


‘they will, the Democratic party shall determine, in the 


Presidential election of 1560, to adhere to the principles 
embodied in the compromise measures of 1850, and rati- 


fied by the people in the Presidential election of 1552, 


and reattirmed in the Kansas-Nebraska act of 1S54, and 
incorporated into the Cincinnati Platform in 1550, as ex- 
pounded by Mr. Buchanan in his letter accepting the 
nomination, and approved by the people—in that event 
my friends will be at liberty to present my mame to the 
Convention, if they see proper to do so. If, on the con- 
trary, it shatl become the policy of the Democratic party 
—which I can not anticipate—to repudiate these, their 
time-honored principles, on which we have achieved so 
many patriotic triumphs; andif, in lieu of them, the Con- 
vention shall interpolate into the creed of the party such 
new issues as the revival of the African slave-trade, or a 
Congressional slave code for the Territories, or the doc- 
trine that the Constitution of the United States either 
establishes or prohibits Slaveryin the Territories beyond 
the power of the people legally to control it as other prop- 
erty, it is due to candor'to say that, in such an event, I 
could not accept the nomination if tendered to me. 
Trusting that this answer will be deemed sufficiently 
explicit, 
“T am, very respectfully, your friend, 
“S. A. DoUGLas. 

To J. B. Dons, Eeq., Dubuque, Iowa.” 


PERSONAL. 


The New Orleans Picayune of the 11th remarks, with- 
out giving the names of the parties, that a hostile meet- 
ing took place yesterday between two down-town gentle- 
men, the cause being a political discussion at the polls 
last Monday. The weapons were small swords, and aft- 
er a few passes one of the combatants was run through 
the neck, while the point of his sword grazed his adver- 
sary'’s cheek, producing quite a long scratch. ‘The sec- 
onds here interfered and arranged the matter. 

White, the artist, will return to this country by the 

Vanderbilt, which was to leave Havre on the 22d instant. 
He will bring his great picture of ** Washington resign- 
ing his Commission,” painted for the State House at An- 
napolis, Maryland, and to be hung in the room where 
the actual scene took place. 
Mr. Wright, American Embassador at the Court of 
Berlin, has offered 50,000 thalers for the library lett ly 
Alexander von Humboldt. It is not probable that, ui- 
der the pressure of the present times, he will meet wi!li 
many, if any, competitors in Prussia or Germany. ‘Tlie 
inheritor of these literary treasures is the late valet « 
the deceased philosopher, who, from the nature of his 
eircumstances, can not be expected to wait any length ot 
time for the realization of the bequest. Thusit is prob- 
able that the tools and implements, as it were, of the 
greatest mind-workman of modern Europe will be ?e- 
moved to the United States. : 

Senator Douglas was presented with a cane on Friday 
morning, by Mayor Haines, in behalf of the citizens ot 
the Tenth Ward of Chicago. The Jovrnal says the cane 
ts of oak, ef large dimensions, and ef yery eurious work- 
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manship. Itis covered with figures and devices—figures 
of Washington and Douglas in very bold relief, eagles, 
clusters of grapes, liberty-caps, horns of plenty, star- 
spangled banners, cannons, drums, trumpets, etc. The 
handle of the cane is a huge horn of plenty. Over ‘the 
head of Douglas is the inscription, ‘* People’s Sovereign- 
ty." The work was all done with a knife. ; 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE WAR. 
EVACUATION OF ITALY BY THE AUSTRIANS. 


In Italy the uprising against Austria is unanimous. 
Her forces have been compelled to evacuate the whole 
ef Lombardy, where the French and Sardinians have 
been driving against their front, and the free corps of 
Garibaldi threatening their right. From the Papal 
States and the Duchies they have also been withdrawn, 
and are evidently concentrating in and around the great 
historical square of military strategy in Upper Italy, be- 
tween the Mincio and Adige rivers, and where soon the 
great struggle is to be made which will decide whether 
Austria shall be shorn of all her Italian possessions, or 
whether Louis Napoleon is to be roused to further and 
more desperate etforts than any he has yet made. 


DETAILS OF THE BATTLE OF MAGENTA, 


The following particulars of the battle of Magenta are 
extracted from a letter in the’ Constitutionnel of June 10, 
written from Novara, on June 5, by M. Ernest Dreéolle: 

“ Yesterday, as the first battalions of the Voltigeurs 
ef the Guard, after conquering in a first engagement at 
Turbigo, were pursuing their march toward Milan, it ap- 
pears that 40.000 Austrians, massed in columns, sudden- 
iy counternjarched and, confident in their numbers, ad- 
vanced against our leading columns, hoping to turn them 
and check the concentration. of our army upon Milan. 
But they had not taken into their account the division 
of the Grenadiers and Chasseurs of the Guard command- 
ed by General Mellinet. This division rapidly got to- 
gether between’ Buffalora and Magenta, not far from 
the spot where the Turcos fought, and they very soon 
showed a front to the enemy. ‘Toward noon the Austri- 
ans, after hesitating for some time, decided to attack. 
The Zouaves and Grenadicrs united did not make up 
hore than 10,000 men, but without budging a foot they 
held their own against the vainly energetic efforts of the 
40,000 Austrians. The latter, surprised at such an olbssti- 
nate resistance, retired in good order, formed again, and 
returned tothe charge asecondtime. They might as well 
have rushed against a brazen rampart. The Guard soon 
became tired of this passive attitude and resolved to take 
the offensive. It charged and scatteredtheenemy. But 
the latter perceiving how small were the numbers of the 
French, came up again and again. 
course of two hours were these heroic charges renewed. 
The Grenadiers and Zouaves were electrified by the 


presence of the Emperor, who, sword in hand, supported | 


and directed them. ‘The Emperor, however, was fre- 
quently seen to turn his eyes toward the points where, 
pursuant to his orders and calculations, he expected to 
see the divisions of Niel and M‘Mahon make their ap- 
pearance. They arrived, and were saluted with a long 
bravo, which astonished and disconcerted the enemy. 
General M*Mahon advanced to Magenta with an ardor, 
a dash, and an enthusiasm which was the admiration of 
the whole army. At the moment when his attacking 
column was crossing the bridge, General Espinasse, who 
was leading it with his well-known intrepidity, was un- 
fortunately struck by a ball in the very centre of his 
breast. He must have died instantly. On seeing him 
fall the soldiers, quite beside themselves, ru-hed for- 
ward to avenge hisdeath. Nothing could stop them—on, 
on they went, sweeping away every obstacle; and after 
completely routing the enemy they effected their junc- 
tion with the Imperial Guard, which was all the while 
commanded by the Emperor in person. The battle was 
gained. Marshal Canrobert and General Regnault de 
Saint Jean d’Angely had done wonders on their side. 
We were masters of the field. I hear that the Emperor 
warmly congratulated. the new Duke of Magenta, to 
whom he attributed a large share in the success of the 
day. The Emperor did not shrink from exposing him- 
self during the action, and more than once General Fleu- 
ry threw himself before him,-braving, with a devotion 
which all admired, though all were ready to do the same, 
the bullets which threatened his Majesty." 


ENTRY OF THE CONQUERORS INTO MILAN, 


Telegrams state that King Victor Emanuel and the 
Emperor of the French entered Milan at eight o'clock 
on 8th June, amidst the wafm and enthusiastic greet- 
ings of the populace. 

Count Cavour left the same evening for Milan. 

A great number of the principal citizens assembled to 
cheer the Emperor in the court-yard of the Palace.. 

The Emperor and the King attended mass on 9th in 
the Cathedral of Milan, during which a Te Deum was 
sung. Their Majesties subsequently traversed the streets 
on horseback, followed by a numerous staff. The Im- 
perial Guard was drawn up on both sides of the way, and 
the general enthusiasm was indescribable, 

ADDRESS OF -THE MUNICIPALITY. 

The Municipality of Milan delivered in the presence 
of the Emperor, at the head-quarters, on 6th, the follow- 
ing address to the King: 

**The Municipality of Milan are proud of being able 


to make use of their most precious privileges in being - 


the interpreters of their fellow-citizens at this grave cri- 
sis. They are willing to renew the peace of 1848, and 
to proclaim again before the Italiag&nation the great fact 
which has required eleven years for its full development 
in the intelligence and hearts of the people. The annex- 
ation of Lombardy to Piedmont has been this morning 
proclaimed by us at the same time when the artillery of 
the enemy could have thundered against us, and while 
their battalions were even in our public places. The an- 
nexation of Lombardy to Piedmont is the first step in the 


new way of public right, which allows nations to take. 


the initiative in the achievement of their own destinies. 
The heroic Sardinian army, our own brave allies who in- 
sist on Italy being free as far as the Adriatic, will soon 
achieve the magnanimous enterprise. Receive, Sire, the 
homage of the town of Milan at our hands, and believe 
that our hearts belong entirely to you. Our cry is, ‘The 
king and Italy forever !’ 

‘* Signed by seven assessors of Municipality. 

Mitan, June 5, 1859.”? 

PROCLAMATION TO THE LOMBARDS. 


The following is a summary of the proclamation ad- 
dressed by the King of Sardinia to the Lombards: 

“Victories have brought us to Milan, and your good 
wishes make my government the stronger. Our inde- 
pendence being secured, a régime both liberal and dur- 
uble will be established. Every one has made great 
sacrifices to support our army and our volunteers. « Ital- 
inns have given proof of their worth, and have gained 
the victory. The Emperor, our generous ally, the heir 
to the name and the genius of Napoléon, has been will- 
ing to command his heroic army to liberate Italy. Sec- 
ond on the battle-field his magnanimous intentions, and 
show yourselves worthy of the destinies of new Italy aft- 
era century of suffering. VioToR EMANUEL. 

Mitan, June 9, 1859.” 

VROSPECTS OF ANOTHER BATTLE, 

It is credibly stated at Vienna that General Gyulai has 
been dismissed, and Field-Marshal Hess appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The Austrians are retiring on the 
Adda, where they will offer the allies battle. : 

The official Austrian Correspondence states that the 
Austrian army is continuing its retreat beyond the River 
Adda, and that its head-quarters are at present at Cavatti- 
&0zza, before Cremona. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times says that the 
latest accounts from Italy state that both the allied and 
=" armies are preparing for another general engage- 
hent, 

THE BATTLE OF MALEGNANO. 


sodies of Austrian troops being intrenched at Maleg- 
nano, Marshal Baraguay d’Lilliers was seut by the Em- 


_1500 killed and wounded, and 1200 prisoners. 
tle lasted nine hours. 


Seven times in the | 


peror to dislodge them, and took. the village with but 
little loss on his side. 

Private letters from Milan respecting the battle of Ma- 
legnano state that 500 Zouaves were put hors de combat. 
The Austrians, who were*30,000 strong, suffered a loss of 
The bat- 
At li p.m. battalion of Hunga- 
rians and Croats, intending to surprise the village, were 
Surrounded and defeated. 


SUCCESSES OF GARIBALDI, 


The part of Upper Lombardy which has been freed 
from the Austrians has hastened to proclaim Victor 
Emanuel as King. 

Volunteers are rapidly arriving from all parts to join 
General Garibaldi’s corps, which is pursuing the enemy 
beyond Monza. 

. General Urban's army, after a precipitate retreat from 
Varese, has become dispersed, and his scattered soldiers 
have been taken prisoners and disarmed. 


GARIBALDI’S PROCLAMATION, 

It is said that Garibaldi issued the following address 
to his soldiers: 

** My children,—You are one to five. Before you is 
death: behind the muskets of-your comrades, who will 
shoot like a dog the first who retreats. Cannon we have 
none; we willtake them. -Let us die; what matters it. 
Italy must be free. Behold your real reéompense."’ 

This man, who resembles a chief of brigands, will be- 
come more than a distingujshed general; he will be a 
great and mighty captain, unless an Austrian bullet ar- 
rests him in his Career. 

HOW TUE TURCOS FIGHT. 

An account, written after the battle of Magenta, of 
those Numidians, the Turcos, who for the first time since 
the expedition of Hannibal have found themselves on 
the other side of the Alps, says: ** It is declared that the 
conduct of the Turcos at Magenta was a pendent to the 
Zouaves’ attack at Montebello and Palestro. An eye- 
witness assures me that their attack presented a specta- 
cle at once curious and terrible. They did not run, but 
some crawled, like the savages described by Cooper, and 


seized their enemy ere they had time to stir; others . 


bounded into the plain, uttering yells, and fell upon 


the astonished Austrians, hitting about on all sides with © 


their bayonets without pity or quarter. A horrible me/lée 
was seen. The thunder of cannon was overwhelmed by 


‘the cries of a wild harmony which was neither the song 


of victory nor the lament of the wounded and dying. All 
that the language of Mohammed contains in the way of 
curses and imprecations issued from their throats by vol- 
leys at a time, and one Turco did not hesitate to attack 
three or four Austrians. To the cries of the officers re- 
sponded the trumpet and drum, and every instant clouds 
of the enemy were seen despoiling themselves of their 
arms and throwing themselves into ditches or ravines to 
escape pursuit. 

** When the struggle was over the spectacle was hardly 
less strange. The frantic conquerors rolled themselves 
on the earth, and as though some African music, sweep- 
ing across the Mediterranean, had suddenly met their ear, 
they executed frenzied dances, and broke out into bursts 
of laughter which really terrified their companions in 
arms. Some had compelled their prisoners to sit near 
them, and, like the lion who fascinates his prey, they 
contemplated with an eye full of fire the unhappy de- 
fenseless soldiers at their feet. All savage as the Turco 
is, he fights loyally, nobly ; seldom does he strike his ad- 
versary behind; he flies rather in his face, at his head; 
he bounds, he cries, he galls, he confounds his enemy, 
but never cowardly attacks him by surprise. He makes 
a prisoner of his disarmed: foe—he never attempts to in- 
jure him,”* 

ARE THEY CANNIBALS ? 
We read in the Novara correspondence of the London 


Telegraph: 


‘* The Turcos are a collection of Arabs, negroes, Span- 
iards, and French. The same costume, the same flag, 
and the same spirit belong to them all. Their faces are 
fierce-looking, their features strongly markedgtheir man- 
ners are rough and reckless, their.Janguage is a jargon 
of all the known and unknown tongues, and finds expres- 
sion in sharp, short, emphatic words, admirably adapted 
for military service. Their audacity is astounding, all 
the more so because it is natural to them, is not in any 
way put on, and is the daily habit of their lives. Their 
recklessness has in it something of the terrible, for they 
care no more for their own lives than for the lives of oth- 
ers. They have an ardent love of adventure, of danger, 
of battle, and of difficulty that is almost insurmountable. 
Fighting is to them a pastime; human life a plaything; 
they sport with deadly weapons as a child with its toys. 
If instinct, instead of reason, were not the motive power 
of their acts, they might be aptly denominated the most 
ferocious, blood-thirsty, cut-throat ruftians heaven's fair 
sunlight ever shone upon, 

** Such are the Turcos.. I leave you, therefore, to im- 
agine what their charges must be against an enemy, 
when I add to the above details that they are nimble as 
squirrels, cunning as monkeys, and savage as tigers. 


_ Grape-shot excites their fury to the utmost. A fusilade 


irritates them; a charge of cavalry is the sole thing they 
do not like. They fly against the enemy like an arrow 
from its bow; they fall upon him as the knife of the 
guillotine falls upon the condemned neck. The bayonet 
is the weapon they use; though their teeth are often en- 
listed into martial service, for some of the wretches love 
to suck the blood of their foes. I speak a la lettre in 
making this disgusting announcement. With my own 
ears I heard, at Vercelli, one of the barbarians declare 
that he liked to taste Austrian blood! 

‘*No troops march like the Turcos.- They run; they 
leap; they jump; they bound; they spring like wild 
beasts; they drag themselves along on their bellies; they 
dart forward like snakes; and wherever they tread they 
leave the footsteps of death in their track. 

**In costume they resemble the Zouaves. They have 
large breeches of holland, a little Arab jacket of blue 
color, anda red turban. They have thus the aspect of 
something undiscovered between Turks and devils. 

**When fellows of this kidney fall upon troops like 
the Austrians, resistance, however brave, is utterly use- 
less. Every thing yields to them, every thing disap- 
pears—every thing except stains of blood and lifeless 
bodies, Their officers in vain cry out, ‘ Make prisoners!’ 
They want no bother—can't be encumbered with lug- 
gage. 
*In one word, the Turco is the concentrated essence 
of the Zouave." 


WHAT THE FRENCH HAVE ACCOMPLISHED. 


The Paris Moniteur, after publishing a detailed bul- 
letin of the passage of the Ticino, coucludes with the fol- 
lowing summary : 

‘Five days after our departure from Alessandria our 
army has been engaged in three combats, gained one 
battle, and freed Piedmont from the Austrians, who, since 
the conflict of Montebello, have lost 25,000 killed and 
wounded, 10,000 prisoners, and seventeen pieces of can- 
non; besides which we. have picked up on the battle- 
ficld 30,000 Austrian knapsacks," 


THE EMPEROR AS A SOLDIER, 


A letter-writer says: ‘‘ I need not say what confidence 
this steady advance causes in the chief; the soldiers feel 
that it is a powerful hand and a clear head which dirécts 
them, and the whole is done with that air of mystery 
which is soimposing. No one except the Emperor him- 
self knows what will be done the next moment.. The or- 
der comes suddenly and unexpectedly; not even those 
round him know any thing beforehand, and every thing 
is done far more quickly than it ever has been done with 
other armies, owing to telegraphs and railways. The 
clumsy system of field telegraphs compared with the 
electric wire—with which the country is covered as the 
Austrians quit it—is like the vettura of this country to 
the famous mail-coaches which existed once in England. 
There is no danger of difficulties of ground, fogs, and 
other inconveniences; the furthest corps can receive a 
—— in a minute, and execute the order immediate- 

THE ZOUAVES AT PALESTRO. 


The Times correspondent says: ‘* The Zouayes, espe- 
cially since the affair of Palestro, have become the lious 


of the d., ‘nItaly. Their feats in the field, and even 
their words, are the constant subject of conversation and 
of repetition. During the fight at Palestro, a certain de- 
tached body oo: Zouaves, which had to pass through sev- 
eral deep amu n.uddy canals in their impetuous charge 
on the enemy's :rtillery, found their fleetness more im- 
peded by the w.irht of their immense, baggy trowsers, 
soaked with wate) «nd mud, than by the balls of the en- 
emy'’s guns. ‘Tu “isembarrass themselves of this imped- 
iment was but the work of a moment; and thus the 
Zouaves appeared on the field with a flag, at half-mast, 
which might have been taken by the Austrians as a de- 
mand for quarter; bui their actions in no manner corre- 
sponded to the color of their flag, and the grape and canis- 
ter continued to mow down their ranks until they reach- 
ed and bayoncted the artillerymen on their guns. It was 
not till then that their sergeant bethought himself of the 
fact that his men were in the undress uniform not recog- 
nized by the code, and that he suggested to them the pro- 
priety—to use a French phrase—of entering into order 
again.’ 


ZOUAVES AND TYROLESE RIFLEMEN. 


The Tyrolese sharp-shooters in the Austrian army 
‘wear on their bonnets a tuft of plumes which resemble 
very much that of the Piedmontese sharp-shooters, At 
the battle of Palestro a regiment of these Tyrolese were 
hidden in the wheat, and the Zouaves, deceived by the 
plumes, and approaching with confidence, received at 
thirty steps a most murderous discharge of balls along 
the whole line. The surprise lasted but a moment. 
** Sac a terre!’ cried the Zouaves in one voice: ** A la 
baionnette !"* Their Colonel did not try to oppose the 
torrent; the smoke of the discharge was not yet dissipa- 
ted when the Tyroleans received the human avalanche, 
preceded by its thousand steel points, and were thus pre- 
cipitated into the canal, where many hundreds were 
drowned or bayoncted. Not a single Tyrolean would 
have escaped, perhaps, if the Zouaves had had their 
linen instead of the woolen pantaloons, for they could not 
swim with these, and the éuemy had thrown away their 
guns, 


THE ZOUAVES DON’T CARE FOR CARTRIDGES. 


They do not caré much about firing, preferring the 
bayonet and their rapid charges. A story is told in the 
papers which illustrates this fact. Just before one of 

‘the last combats they were distributing the cartridges 
to the ditferent companies. When it came the turn of 
the Zouaves, they showed all the prudery of a young girl 
to whom one offers a present. They shrugged their 
shoulders, sidled away, said they didn’t care about them, 
and they had to force them to accept. Then they took a 
cartouche delicately between the end of their fingers, and 
said, carelessly: ‘* Pardon, Sergeant, I'll only take one!" 
What need, in effect, have they of cartouches? They go 
almost as rapidly as their and they have their bayo- 

nets besides, 


A VISIT TO THE WOUNDED. 


A correspondent of the Morning Post writes: ** One of 
the first aniong the wounded pointed cut to me was a 
Zouave of the Guard, who had taken an Austrian stand- 
ard. The poor fellow had lost both hands above the 
wrist, but seemed as contented as if it was only a trifle. 
Another Zouave, who had lost his right hand, showed me 
some zwanzigers he had found on an Austrian, and 
asked me what they were worth. I told him about 40 
francs. He said—* Ma main valait plus que cela.” 
Another shot through the shoulder had a purse with 30 
or 40 Napoleons in it; he showed me the ball which had 
been extracted; it was conical, flat at the bottom, with 
two grvuoves round the base. 

*“T also went to have a look at the prisoners; there 
were 500 men of the Italian regiment, Archduke Sigis- 
mund. This is the regiment mentioned by the Zines 
correspondent as having requested to form a part of the 
army of invasion. Themen I talked to told’me that this 
petition had been got up by their officers, who were all 


| Germans, and that they went into action with a battalion 


of Croats in theirerear, who fired upon them when they 
laid down their arms. . He also said there were two more 
battalions who wauld do the same at the first opportunity 
whi¢h might offer. They shouted * Viva (italia! as 
they came in, and offered to volunteer into the Sardinian 
army.’’ 

HOOPS AT ALESSANDRIA, 


According to M. Amedee Achaid, the ladies of Pied- 
mont are rather excessive in respect of ¢crinoline. ** Al- 
essandria,"’ he says, ‘‘is a strong fortress, and must, I 
confess, be allowed certain privileges; but yet it appears 
to me that, in respect to steel petticoats, it abuses its 
right. Never before in my life did I see dresses of such gi- 
gantic dimensionsas are to be found here, Citizens’ wives 
and countesses, char-women, scullery-maids—in fact, ev- 
ery soul among Eve's daughters—wears skirts so ample, 
50 expansive, that one is under continual fear of a sud- 
den gust of wind carrying off the whole lot—mothers, 
sisters, daughters, cousins, and all. My own eyes have 
seen little girls, who certainly were winder six, wrapped 

_in balloons with which Mr. Green would undertake to 
rise to the top of Chimborazo." 


FATHER AND SON IN THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Volunteers are pouring in daily to Florence, and men 
of all classes are placing property and money at the dis- 
posal of the Government, to help in defraying the ex- 
penses, etc} of the army. Many absurd anecdotes are 
told of the volunteers. <A young officer was sitting in a 
café, when a private passing by called him out and be- 
gan scolding him. The officer listened respectfully, and 
soon after went in again to his friends. .** Why," said 
they, “do you allow a common soldier te speak to you 
in that manner?” ‘*Oh,"” replied he, ** that's my fa- 
ther. When the war broke out I was) ordered to the 
frontier, and having no one else to care for, he volunteer- 
ed into my regimert. Of course he was obliged to enter 
the ranks; and I, having passed through the military 
schools, was already an officer.” 


CONDITION OF THE AUSTRIAN FINANCES. 


The Vienna correspondent of:the Times, writing on 
June 4, says: ‘**If the war should soon be at an end Bar- 
on Bruck may be able to restore order to the finances, 
but something unpleasant will hardly fail to occur should 
it be prolonged. In an article on the‘ State of the Bank,’ 
which was published in the Vesterreichische Zeitung (the 
organ of the Finance Department) of last night, it is 
maintained that there is no cause for alarm, but capital- 
ists are not of the same opinion. The decrease in the 
metallic reserve was caused by an advance made to the 
state, ‘on account of that part of the English loan which 
was not taken." On’the 3lst of December there was no 
premium on silver, but now the difference between the 
paper and metallic (silver) currencies is about 42 per 
cent."" 

THE AUSTRIAN ARMY TO BE COMMANDED BY 

THE VIRGIN, 


“As the arms of Austria have not yet been so success- 
ful as could be wished, the clergy have addressed them- 


selves to the Holy Virgin, and humbly requested her,, 


‘as * Generalissimo’ of the army, to take the matter in 
hand. 

“ Already, at eight e’clock this morning, the streets 
of the city were filled by women walking in procession 
behind the rectors of the different parishes, who were 
attended by stalwart beadles bearing flags, on which 
were saints, martyrs, etc., worked in tapestry. Toward 
ten o'clock the different processions united and went to 
the Cathedral, and thence to the church of Mariahulf 
(Our Lady of Help), which is in the suburb of the same 
name. Among the notable persons who walked in the 
main procession were the Arcliduke Francis Charles, the 
Archduke Ludwig, his sen, the Minister of the Home 
Department, the Burgomaster, etc. The people, having 
a wholesome fear of the agents of the Chief of the Police, 
committed no excesses, but many of them evinced their 
disapproval of what was going on by gibes, jeers, and 
disrespectful gesticulations. Itis utterly impossible that 
such medieval observances can further the interests of 
true religion. The exhibition we have had here to-day 
wilfnot be to the taste of the army, which detests the 


‘clique’ that is now all-powerful in Austria," 


tifying of Luziensteig, and also of the "have likey ics 


PRUSSIA STILL NEUTRAL. 
The semi-oflicial Preussische Zeitung contains the fol- 


lowing: 

Reports are current that the whole Préssian army ' 
will be mobolized, and that Prussia will soon take part in 
the existing conflict ; but we believe, says the journal, that 
we are not mistaken in stating that no resolution of such 
a nature has as yet been taken, nor is it immediately im- 
minent. If Prussia should be caused to take further 
steps for the development of her warlike power, her ondy 
object will be to make the position she has hitherto held 
of greater avail."’ 

_ The Dresden Journal of June 10 contains the follow- 
ing: 
** Prussian Commissioners were here yesterday nego- 
tiating for the transport by railway of considerable bodies 
of Prussian troops. A satisfactory result without difti- 
culty was arrived at. The Commissioners then started 
for Munich with a similar object." 

SWITZERLAND PRESERVING HER NEUTRALITY. 

A telegram dated Berne, June 9, 4.30 a.M. (via France), 
says: ** Three Austrian armed transports, having vessels 
in tow, were observed entering Swiss waters by the out- 
posts of the Swiss troops under Major Latour. The trans- 
ports were immediately stopped and surrendered, and at 
five o'clock in the morning the Swiss commander of the 
Radetsky brought them into Mogadino, where they will 
be kept by our troops alongside of five Sardinian steamers. 

** The Federal Council has ordered the immediate for- 


Grisons bordering on Austria. Orders have likewise 
been issued by the Council to hasten the completion of 
the fortifications of St. Maurice, in the Canton Valais.” 


ENGLAND. 
DEFEAT OF THE MINISTRY. 

On the 10th June, in the House of Commons, the de- 
bate on the amendment to the address was resumed 
Mr. Milner Gibson, who spoke in opposition to the Gov- 
ernment, and was followed on the same side by Mr. Syd- 


- nev Herbert, Sir G. C. Lewis, Lord John Russell, etc. 


The speakers in support of the Government were 
Messrs. Roebuck and Lindsay—two ultra Liberals—Sir 
J. Pakington, and the Solicitor-General. 

At’two o'clock on Satusday morning the House di- 
vided, when there appeared ; 

For the amendment (expressing a want of 
confidence in the Ministry)... 2..4....... O23 
Against it........ Soc 


Majority against Government......... 
Mr. Gladstone and Messrs. Roebuck and Lindsay voted 
pen the Government. Only 16 members out of 654 were 
absent, 


LORD PALMERSTON IN POWER AGAIN. 


The aspect of political affairs in England is calm and 
peaceful. Lord Palmerston had. been charged with the 
duty of forming a Liberal Cabinet, but thus far nothing 
further had been settled than the fact that Lord Jehn 
Russell is to be Minister of Foreign Affairs, and that Mr. 
Cobden, and perhaps one or two other Liberals, will have 
a seat in the Cabinet. 


FRANCE. 
REJOICINGS OVER THE VICTORY OF MAGENTA. 


The Herald Paris correspondent says: ‘* The Empress 
on Sunday evening, together with the Princess Clotilde, 
took the citizens by surprise, as, all in their robes de de- 
maiche, they promenaded in thousands by the gardens 
of the Tuileries, over the beautiful area of the Place de 
la Concorde, and up the facing arches of the Rue Rivoli, 
by suddenly appearing in the midst of them in an open 
landau drawn by four horses. Every one was talking 
or thinking of the great victory that had just been an- 
nounced, when the news spread that her Majesty the Em- 
press-Regent was in the Rue Rivoli. Every one rushed 
to the spot, the carriage was literally hemmed in by the 
immense concourse which pressed upon it; the piquers 
with the greatest difficulty kept the space sufficiently 
clear for the horses to move; vivas broke out and filled 
the air, hardy men respectfully put forward and grasped 
the carriage panelings, the robe, almost the hands of 
the Empress; it was too much for her; throwing aside 
all dignity, all state, all of the monarch, every thing, in 
fact, but the tender and delicate woman, she flung her- 
self back in the, carriage and sobbed like an infant. The 


-erowd imstantly, and with consternation, delicately re- 


cviled and made all others do the same, but enthusiastic 
acclamations continued and filled the air long after the 
imperial cortege had moved away.” 4 


RECEIPT OF THE NEWS AT ST. CLOUD. 


A correspondent of the Nord says that the Emperor's 
dispatch with the news of the victory of Magenta con-. 
tained no less than eight hundred words. It was opened 
at St. Cloud and deciphered by M. Damas Hinard, in the 
presence of the Enrpress and the guests who had been 
dining with her. When the translator came to the pas- 
cage relating to General M'Mahon, **who,.as always, 
was first in the field,” he stopped for a moment, owing 
to a difficulty in making out the cipher; Madame 
M‘Mahon, who was listening intently, fancied that this 
hesitation was the prelude to a terrible revelation, and - 
fainted away. 

OLD LINEN WANTED. 

The Empress Eugénie’s appeal to the public for con- 
tributions of old linen to make lint and bandages for the 
wounded is placarded all over Paris, with the additional 
intimation, that offerings will be received at all the 
mairies. Crowds of people are reading these bills with a 
sad interest. The stern realities of war are brought 
home to the mind when the inhabitants of such a vast 
city as Paris are told that there is pressing necessity for 
immense quantities of old rags to be cent all the way to 
Italy to assuage the sufferings of the wounded. No mere 
figures could speak so eloquently. The prefects are col- 
lecting linen in the departments. 


HOW EUGENIE PLAYS HER PART. 


The Empress, it must be allowed, plays her part with 
great judgment during her liege’s absence. She takes 
every opportunity of showing herself with the Prince Im- 
perial, and thus keeping up the interest her situation 
naturally engenders; and her really gentle and amiable 
qualities, evinced on so many genuine occasions, have 
prepared-all hearts to welcome her. > 


HOLLAND. 
DEATH OF A MEMBER OF THE DUTCH PARLIA- 
MENT. 


In the Dutch Parliament, the order of the day being 
the question of voting the federal contingent Holland has 
to furnish, in right of the Limberg, part of the Luxem- 
burg, to the German Diet’s army, ene of the liberal 
members, M. Storm, member for Bredg, who was utterly 
opposed to dragging the Dutch into this war, spoke with 
such energy against the burden thus cast on a small dis- 
trict that he fell back on the benches, and, in the man- 
ner of Lord Chatham, expired in the assembly. The 
House adjourned. 


ROME. 
ATTEMPTED SUICIDE OF AN AMERICAN GIRL. 


A letter from Rome to the London Times contains the 
follewing : 

‘* A very painful scene is related to have occurred. A 
young girl one day asked a sailor which was the deepest 
part of the port, and immediately afterward going to- 
ward it, threw herself in and disappeared. She was 
saved, however, by those standing around. She appears 
to have been a young American residing in Palermo, aud 
had fled with some man to Civita Vecchia. On arriving 
there her seducer, having shut her up in a hotel, aban- 
doned her. 

** Every assistance was given her by the authorities, 
and the delegate sent her on to Rome by a special train. 
The arrival of a train with three persons only—the girl 
and ber two conductors—put the whole diplomatic world 
sion, who were anxious to know ho was the 
us arrival, and curiosity was not satisfied until 
tch of the delegate, detailing the incidents of 
was shown,” 
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‘THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS 
OF THE FRENCH. 


Tue accompanying engravings on pages 424 and 
425 will show how the Emperor Napoleon and the 
Empress Eugénie are spending their time just now. 
We doubt whether any couple in this country are 
employing themselves quite as usefully. 

The Emperor is represented visiting the mili- 
tary hospitals after the battle of Montebello. These 
hospitals had been hurriedly constructed in the 
houses nearest to the battle-field, and wounded 
of all nations—Frenchmen, Austrians, and Ital- 
ians— were indiscriminately received in them. 
Old histories of war in former times describe the 
jealous care with which foreigners were excluded 
from military hospitals. We have read of order- 
lies going over a battle-ficld strewn with wound- 
ed, and carefully avoiding all but their own coun- 
trymen: making dying men declare their nation- 
ality when their uniform had been destroyed or 
carried away, and, leaving them to die if they 
proved to belong to the enemy., But even war 
feels the effect of modern civilization; one only 
needs to be a man, and to be in need of surgical 
assistance, to obtain admission to the French hos- 
pitals in Italy. The Emperor, we are told, made 
no difference between the Austrians and French 
on his visit. He had a kind word for every one, 
speaking German, Italian, and French, with al- 
most equal fluency, and evincing a sincere interest 
in the hospital arrangements. He was several 
hours in the wards. 

The Empress is depicted at the head of the 
Council of Ministers, discharging her duties as 
Regent. The Council Chamber at the Tuileries 
is a small apartment, furnished with an oval table, 
chairs, stationery, ete.. In this room the Council 
of State meets twice a week or-oftener. Rumor 


gays that the Empress shows good sense in her re- 


marks at Councils, and pays an attention to busi- 
ness which might sometimes be imitated with ad- 
vantage by tlie Emperor. Her public duties 
monopolize her time to such a degree that she has 
been compelled to forego her usual visits to the 
charitable institytions of Paris. 


“On the right-hand side of the Empress Regent are : 


the Prince Jerome, the brother of Napoleon I., and 
her Majesty’s principal counselor; M. Fould, the 
Minister of State; and Marshal Randon, the Min- 
ister of War. On her left-hand side may be seen, 
next to her Majesty, the Count Walewski, Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs; M. Delangle, the Minister 
of Justice ; and’ M. Rouher, the Vice-President of 
the Senate, who sits immediately opposite the War 
Minister. Her Majesty is attired in the sim- 
plest costume, and the Emperor's uncle is the only 
personage who usually appears in uniform. All 
documents hitherto signed by the Emperor now 


‘bear the sign-manual of the Empress Eugénie. 


A NIGIIT WITH A CRUSADER. 
A MAY-DAY STORY. 


MAY-DAY TUE FIRST. . 

Arovt ten minutes’ walk from Muskham church 
and parsonage lived my/father, William Wither- 
ington, a man of some wealth in the parish. In 
him the voeations of Cain and Abel were united in 
a superlative nfanner ; he was the best tiller of the 
land and the best keeper of sheep in all that neigh- 
borhood. 

From the year in which I was able to walk alone 
until the year in which I left the village, almost a 
man, I measured to and fro the distance between 
the farm and the parsonage three or four times 
daily. Mr. Hole, the’ parish priest, although he 
had been married eight years at the time I was 
born, had yet at that date no child of his own;. 
and*#oth he and his wife taking some fancy to me, 
fur good qualities which their good nature rather 
imagined than beheld, I was constantly in their 
house. The parson educated me as if I were his 
own son, free of charge. And when, in my eighth 
year, that little creature was barn to him who was 
afterward to be known as Mary Hole, and later 
stillas Mary Witherington, [ was not discharged ; 
daily rations of the classics and mathematics were 
still served out to my greedy little mind. I grew 
mightily attached to the parson; I looked upon 
him as a kind of. de jure king of the earth; and in 
almost all things I revered his will as my law. 
Thus I continued until I was seventeen and Mary 
nine; and I must inform the modern reader that, 
in that patriarchal age and place, boys at seven- 
tecn were not.men, but boys. 

On one thing, howevé@r, the priest and myself 
found it impossible to ‘come to any agreement. 
Mr. Hole wished me to go on to Cambridge, with 
a view-finally of my entry into holy orders. He 
had purposely given his teaching a bend in that 
direction. 1 knew when the Council of Ancyra 
was held, and did not know when the battle of 
Marston Moor was fought. I could find Nice on 
the map, and could not find Boston, United States. 
I remembered the date of Archbishop Langton’s 
At first I 
was inclined to follow out the parson’s wish. To 
be the same as Mr: Ifole I thought was the grand- 
est and loftiest kind of life possible. I once dis- 
turbed the priest’s gravity by walking into his 
in a night-shirt for a surplice, and 
with the legs of a pair of black trowsers hanging 
from my shoulders for a stole. 

But a long visit to London, when I was at the 
pliable age of seventeen, entirely altered the direc- 
I suddenly discovered, by 
precepts and examples, that I had a right to be a 
man. I staid while in town with a bachelor cous- 
in, a voluptuary and a loose self-indulger, who took 
me to the singing-halls, the lower theatres, gam- 
ing-houses, prize-fights, and to every kind of place 


-from which a boy ought to be kept. I returned to 
- Muskham, honoring, indeed, and behaving polite- 


ly to Mr. Hole, but possessing a secret belief, which 
soon shewed itself in various open ways, that eler- 


gymen were a kind of womauly men, who had nev- 
er had their eyes opened to.see life as it is. 

Krom this time I grew so idle, and showed so 
little care for any thing at all beyond riding over 
the country to meet the hounds, or going out with 
shooting parties, or to bet on a hurdle-race, that 
Mr. Hole, seeing I was quite unfit, as well as quite 
disinclined, for the solemn office of the priesthood, 
gave up that long-cherished desire of his heart. 

It was morally impossible fur any one in that 
plastic age, half-youth, half-man, to mix in the 


_kind of society to which I was accustoming my- 


self by such pursuits without becoming worse. 
My father saw with great sorrow the daily deteri- 
oration of my tastes, my loss of industry, my want 
of zest for any serious pursuit. Consulting with 
the parson, they agreed that I wanted to be under 
stern discipline. -So he determined to remove me 
from the country, though he was afraid to trust me 
in town. 

At last, having found through mutual friends a 
lawyer of known severity and papbity, who was 
willing to receive a pupil, my father sent me to 
him on trial, informing him of all my weaknesses, 
and entreating him to keep the strictest watch 
over my conduct. 

For some time I went on very steadily. I won 
golden words from my master. . The good news: 
made my father and his friend the priest glad. ~ 

But after a year of the good conduct which was’ 
so pleasant to these true friends, and just as my 
father had determined I should be placed for good 
with the master who was 60 satisfied with me, that 
master was taken dangerously ill. The business 
of the office was left entirely in the hands of the 
clerks ; and I, instead of coming every morning 
with my master and returning with him at night, 
was now left a little more independent. My in- 
dependence tested me. It found the old spirit in 
me; the easy will to evil which had before dragged 
me downward. The .props of hourly advice, of a 
kind severity, of a regular life, and a quiet home, 
being taken from me (for I had to move from my 
master’s house), I fell. 

I began by visiting the cousin with whom I had 
staid the first time I was in London. He soon 
took me to the same places, introduced me to the 
same company as before. 1 ran into the most 
guilty excesses. There was but one kind of sin 
from which grace held me back. ‘The instrument 
of grace was my constant memory of my sweet 
play-fellow, the parson’s daughter. I seemed con- 
stantly to behold her, when such temptations vis- 
ited me, on a pedestal of beauty and sanctity, too 
high, indeed, for me to ascend, but not too high for 
me to worship toward. 

One day, just after receiving my quarter’s al- 
lowance from my father, I went out with this cous- 
in and a party of his loose associates to see a prize- 
fight between the Pet of Pimlico and Northeast 
Walloper, at Plumstead Marshes. Here I betted 
so highly that I lost every farthing of my money. 
At last, in the hope of recovering some of it, I 
staked my watch. That went too. 

I accused my companions of cheating with false 
dice, for the betting which had begun at the fight 
was continued in a disreputable tavern not far off. 
My cousin, in a rage, declared that he would not 
have his friends insulted. Flushed with wine, and 
wild with my utter loss, I struck him.. The whole 
body of them then turned me out of the room, say- 
ing that they would never acknowledge me again. 
I had not even the few pence to pay my fare back ; 
and I walked to London, bitterly penitent. - 

Fortunately I had paid for my lodgings the day 
before. However, that afforded but little comfort 
for the future. -It would be three months, accord- 
ing to the usual course of my affairs, before I should 
touch one farthing of my own. I dared not write 
te my father, much less dared I gotohim. I felt 
that I deserved his rejection, and I almost fancied 
(a hard and untrue thought) that, if I went, he 
would really cast me off. Above all, I dreaded 
secing my little play-fellow, Mary. 

I resolved, therefore, to go to my master, ill as 
he was, and, confessing all, ask his advice and me- 
diation. I met the physician at the door, just 
stepping into his carriage. 

** How is Mr. Wilson ?” I asked. 

‘“‘He died calmly a quarter of an hour ago,” 
answered he. 7 

My whole heart sunk within me. I turned from 
the house not only a beggar, but friendless. ‘* Now 
I am in that condition,” thought I, ‘‘in which men 
become rapidly worse and worse.’”’ And I won- 
dered, at that moment, if I should ever pass from 
grade to grade until I became a thief, a prisoner, a 
convict. 


The first thing I did was to sell all my best clothes, 


and I dressed myself in the worn-out ones which I 
was about to give away. I lived on my wardrobe 
for a fortnight, all the while looking out for work. 
But I had no friend to whom I could apply for 
help, direction, or.testimonial. At the end of. the 
time I found myself in the street, lodgingless, and, 
in every thing but begging, a beggar. 

Only one of two courses was now left open to 
me. I must go for a soldier or sailor, Which was 
it to be? I had almost lost all sense that I was 
the possessor of a will. My misfortunes had made 
me feel myself a thing. I resolved that. I would 
not choose, but that I would let circumstances 
choose for me. In this fatalistic mood I met a re- 
~~ sergeant. I went up to him confidently, 
and offered myself for a soldier. He stared at me 
a moment or two in silence, and then said, rather 
sharply, “ Well, then, come with me, my man.” 

I was just entering a public-house with this ser- 
geant, when I felt a strong hand grip me by the 
shoulder. I turned round angrily. There stood 
Parson’ Hole, an expression on his face, half of sor- 
row, half of indignation. It seemed as if anether 
hand gripped still more tightly my heart at that 
vision. I suppose I fainted, for the next thing I 
remember was finding myself in a cab with the 
priest, stopping at the door of a hotel. 

There is no need for me to write all that passed 
between us. Mr. Hole told me he had lost all 
faith in me. I did not wonder; my conscience 
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acquitted him, and was ready to acquit any one 
who might make the same charge. Years full of 
kind and wise lessons, which he had, as it were, 
thrown away upon me, rose up before my memory 
accusing me. 

After he had told me of his loss of faith in me, 
he said no more. I longed for blame and anger; 
that quietness was a more dreadful condemnation 
than the most terrible anathema in words. He 
took me with him to the railway in silence; he 
pointed, he did not tell me, which carriage to en- 
ter.- He handed me a bag of biscuits without a 
word, I envied the gentleman on the opposite 
seat, I envied the news-boy, I envied the porters, 
I envied every one to whom he said only a sylla- 
ble. Once or twice I tried to arouse my courage to 
ask after Mrs. Hole and Mary, but I found myself 
too full of shame to take their names in my lips. 

At last I feigned sleep. Every now and then I 
felt that the priest was looking at me, for I heard 
a suppressed sigh, or a faint undergroan, which cut 
me to the heart. My hearing of these signs of 
pain was only stopped by my falling asleep really. 

It had never struck me to notice whither we 
were going. I took it for granted that we were 
on the. way home. Being night-time, nothing 
from the window of the carriage informed me, 
which was covered with the condensed breath of 
the passengers. It was with a mighty and start- 
ling surprise, therefore, that on awaking suddenly 
out of sleep, and mechanically rubbing the breath 
from the window, I beheld the great sea stretched 
up to the horizon, and sparkling and leaping under 
the light of the full moon. 

‘* Where am I going, Sir ?” said I, half in terror, 
to the priest, who was now lying at full length on 
the carriage-seat. 

‘*To Mexico,’”’ answered he, springing up and 
rubbing his eyes, for I had shaken him out of his 
sleep. 

Then I thought I must be dreaming. I went 
over in a moment of time aJl the events of the last 
few days, the prize-fight, the betting, the death of 
my master, my beggary, my enlistment that very 
afternoon. I only wondered which was the last 
event in the series of truth, which was the first 
event in the series of my dream. I was called to 
myself by the priest’s voice. 

** Your father,” said he, ‘‘ has heard of Mr. Wil- 
son’s death. A friend, who has been staying with 
me at the parsonage, had a two years’ situation to 
offer in Mexico, with a good salary. Your father 
accepted it for you, on condition of your liking it. 
He knows nothing of your sin, William, which I 
have learned from your fellow-clerks, and from 
that bad man your cousin. Such sinners against 
light as you are must be treated as if they were 
in darkness; such sinners against will must be 
treated as if they had none. I have therefore 
brought you to Plymouth without consulting your 
pleasure or desire. Your father, when he hears 
of your frightful course, will be glad to know that 
you are gone to Mexico for two years.” 

I shall never forget the rest of that night. It 
was the 30th of April. We spent it in the inn, in 
the priest's bedroom. LBut we did not go to bed; 
he sat up talking and praying with me until the 
day broke. It reminded me of many a little epi- 
sode after my far and shorter faults in childhood, 
and I rose up from my knees with some of the feel- 
ings and the faith of childhood. We then went 
into the town, and the priest bought my outfit. 

At five in the afternoon the ship sailed. I had 
taken leave of Mr. Hole an hour before. ‘‘On the 
Ist of May, two years hence, William, God grant 
we may grasp each other’s hands again!” said he. 
And at sunset on May-day I saw, through my tears, 
the last of the cliffs of England. 


— 


MAY-DAY THE SECOND. 

I speNT the next 1st of May in the Republic of 
Mexico. Of course you know that that day is the 
feast of Saints Philip and James, a great feast in 
Spain and in all Spain’s children; for is not Saint 
James the national saint, and Philip the name of 
her kings ? 

By that day I had improved in my intentions. 
But, as an inevitable corol!:.ry, ' had retrograded 
inmyacts. The principl: cc.ion was unchanged 
in me, and the loose, manners of 
the race I was dwellin;, :.:nids: was th® worst are- 
na in the world for » veak youth to carry out 
strong purposes, It is true that I attended to my 
business steadily and thoroughly. But business 
was perpetually interrupted by feasts and gala- 
days. 
ing and study, and I joined eagerly in the habits 
and usages of the natives. 

On my second May-day I was gambling in the 

morning, at 2 bull-fight in the afternoon, at the 
' opera in the evening, and gambling again at 
night. 


MAY-DAY THE THIRD. 


ITAs it ever struck you, my dear reader, that 
there is something special and singular in the love 
of women for ghosts? When you were a lad, ora 
lass, was it the man-servant or the maid-servant 
who used to terrify you, from twilight to bedtime, 
with the doings and sayings of the unbodied dead? 
Weak in logic as in nerve, they never asked them- 
sclves if it were possible for bodiless and invisible 
creatures to come with a body and to be seen. 
Who was it frightened your grandmothers, in their 
novel-reading days, into gaunt, grim rooms, or 
haunted castles, or church-yards at midnight, 
‘‘making night hideous,” and they, poor gir!s! 
too fearful to put. out their candles? Jfrs. Rad- 
cliffe. Who does the same disservice for your 
sweet-hearts and your sisters? Mrs. Crowe. 

Very shocked would Parson Hole have been if 
he had known that his daughter Mary believed in 
the vision of ghosts; for although the parson was 
called a ‘‘ Puseyite” throughout the rural deanery, 
and, gossip said, kept little idols in his bedroom 
with lights burning before them day and night, 
there was nothing the good father more hated and 


dreaded tham superstition. Indeed, his sermons 


.Mary’s, was staying with them. 


I had lost all my old boyish love for read- 


were full of warnings against it—a point which 


made Mr. Jodge, the Ranter ‘‘ deacon,” assert that 
he was to be the more suspected: “ for,” said he 
**T always suspects a man to be a doing of that 
which he most talks against.”’ 

But young maidens have other teachers besides 
sober fathers. One of the mightiest, because the 
earliest, of the teachers of little men and women js 
the nurse. When the young soul is soft, plastic, 


-and supple as the young body, it is as readily 


moulded into wrong or right shapes. Descartes 
tells us that, all his life long he had a peculiar af. 
fection for every squinting person he met; he re- 
solved to search into the root of the strange affini- 
ty; and he found it in this, that the maid-seryant 
who nursed him squinted. 

Mary Hole had a like impression of the perfec- 
tion of her own nurse., With a most full faith she 
believed on that nurse's word, in the existence of 
Bogie, Raw-head-and-bloody-bones, and many oth- 
er such horrible personages. Indeed, from the 
time Mary was five years old until the time she 
left for school (at which place her faith was mod- 
erated rather than ‘destroyed), scarcely a night 
passed without a talk upon some circumstantially- 
evidenced ghost-story. To many of these tales I 
was a fellow-listener, and a fellow-believer in them 
too. 

I returned from Mexico the last week in April.. 
I had a few days’ business which detained me in 
London. On the thirtieth, however, I entered 
once again my native village. I found my father 
absent; he had gone to Ashby de la Zouch, tor- 
mented with rheumatism. They heard of my ar- 
rival at the parsonage, and a note came for me, in 
Mrs. Hole’s handwriting, inviting me to make their 
house my home until my father’s return. 

Accordingly, late in the afternoon, I set off for 
the parsonage. When I found myself again in the 
old house I was very miserable. I had a feeling 
that I had gone out of the door clean, but had re- ‘ 
entered it stained. The great changes of scene and 
condition made the spaces between seem like a life- 
time. When I left, it was the dearest and happi- 
est house in the world tome. For to my love and 
admiration of the parson another kind of leve had 
been silently adding itself. Mary Hole was then 
but:a young girl in age; too young, possibly, to 
know any thing of love. But being an only child, 
and her mother continuing so hopeless an invalid, 
she had become a companion to her and to her fa- 
ther, and was, as he used laughingly to call her, 
his deputy-wife and housekeeper. 

Now I found Mary a reserved and quiet woman. 
Toward me her reserve seemed special. I took it, 
however, as fit, and I put it down, not as shyness, 
but partly as indifference and partly as dislike for 
one who had proved himself such an ingrate and a 
prodigal. I had, somewhere among my mental 
rubbish, an axiom picked up from gamblers and 
roues, that to be a prodigal was a sure passport to 
the love of women. I looked for it in the pure 
presence of this girl, but it was blotted out. I 
could not read it. 

The parson, also, was very different to the genial, 
kindly fellow whose voice and look I often recall- 
ed as I lay sleepless in my hammock at night, and 
heard the tremendous rush and beat of the sea 
against the side of my bed, and felt myself di- 
vided by nothing but a few inches of wood and 
metal from thousands of miles of hungry, cold, 
and devouring sea. I thought him stiffer and 
more polite than he used to be. 

Ever and anon I stole a glance at Mrs. Hole, re- 
clining, pale and weak, upon the sofa. Once her 
eyes met mine. -I saw in them the saddest ex- 
pression.. I felt myself the only stranger in this 
happy home; a piece of ill and inartistic coloring 
thrust by soure base hand into a perfect and glori-. 
ous picture. 

For I perceived that among themselves they 
were merry enough. A young lady, a cousin of 
A chatter, in 
subdued whisper, was going on sharply between 
the two; and every now and then a burst of laugh- 
ter broke out from it. 

At seven o’clock Mr. Hole went out to say the 
even song inthe church, None of them went with 
him, for it was raining fiercely. I offered to be 
his companion. He answered, ‘‘ Very well, Will- 
iam ;” nothing more. True, the distance from the 
parsonage to the church was too short for any 
prolonged talk. Returning, he was just as curt. 
The rain was still falling, and a cold wind blew. 
‘Warmer than this in Mexico, William?” said he, 
as he let me in at the hall-door. 

When we entered the room we found a splendid 
fire blazing, and the candles not yet lighted. Mrs. 
Hole was sitting at the fireside in her arm-chair 
propped up with soft pillows. We found also go- 
ing on between these three ladies, what, if the 
reader has not already expected, he ought to have 
expected, namely, a talk about ghosts. 

“Well,” said Mary, ‘‘I suppose you gentlemen 
were afraid to stay in-the church tilLit grew dark, 
this awful night.” 

We both laughed. I felt so thankful for being 
coupled with Mr. Hole once more in words that 
seemed to suppose a fellowship between. 

To explain, however, the meaning of the ques- 
tion, I must take the reader back to Muskham 
church, Just within the south porch stood the 
monument of Reginald de Muskham, an old cru- 
sader. It was an altar-tomb, and on the top, as 
the sacrifice, lay, at full length, the peaceful-faced 
warrior, his hands clasped in prayer, his coun- 
tenance directed toward heaven, as if always ex- 
pecting and waiting for the reappearance of the 
Sox or Gop. A strange tradition concerning this 
figure had become current in Muskham village. 
The tradition was so ancient no one knew when, 
er from what cause, it took its rise. It was re- 
ported that en the eve ef St. Philip and James, 
the thirtieth day of April, the effigy felt pulses of 
blood coursing through his marble veins, arose 
from his hard bed, and, walking up the aisle, knelt 
solemnly before the altar, and remained there, as 
if in prayer, until cock-crow. i 

None of the villagers, strange to say, had ever 
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seen this wonderful apgatition. Perhaps, how- 
ever, you W ill think it stranger when I tell you 
that none of the villagers, except two or three of 
the enlightened. congregation of the Ranters, pre- 
sumed to doubt the “truth of it; and only two or 
three, indeed, of these. “ The true and healthy 
traditions of the Church,” Parson Hole used to 
say, ‘they have given up. ‘This one unhealthy 
tradition, ‘transferred perhaps from some heathen 
precursor, they are Joth to part with, Uur nature 
is essentially traditional.” 

‘Do you, then, Miss Mary, still believe in that 
old story of ours ?” said I. 

“ Miss Mary!” cried Mrs. Hole. 

“ Vary,” said I, half-blushing, but pleased and 
melted with the mother’s kindness. I could not 


» 


he} P, however, loo! king across at the parson to see. 


if his face offered any resentment at this liberty 
from such a prodigal as myself. Ile was oc cupied 
at the sideboard in counting over a number of 
tracts, and had not heeded us. 


“Well,” said Mary, course I don’t exactly 


believe it, or—” 

sactly disbelieve it, put in her mother; 
“I believe though, W illiam, that she inclines 
most to the belief. I know she would like it 
proved.” 

I caught at these words. “If it is so, Mary,” 
I said, “T shall be glad to watch to-night in the 


church for the apparition ; and to-morrow morne-. 


ing I will tell you whether it is true or false.” 

‘*You shall do nothing of the kind,” said Mrs. 
Hole. 

let him!" cried the parson. 
the w hole parish good.” 

The parson’s wish was an additional spur to me. 
I longed to feel that I was still in his favor; I 
longed to do something to win it back, or at least 
win back the sense of it. 

So, after a great deal of talk, to which every 
one contributed their storics of ghosts, more or 
less authenticated, it was agreed that, if I retained 
my purpose of so doing, I should visit the church 
at midnight. Which resolution being passed, we 
agreed to put off all further talk of the business 
until the time came fer carrying it out. The rest 
of the evening was spent cheerily and pleasantly. 
I felt as if these dear hearts had once 
toward me, and again passed over the catalogue 
of my sins, 

At last, supper over, aud pleasant time flying 
swiftly as usual, ten minutes to twelve came. 
“You must be in'the church before’ midnight, 
William,” said the parson, **or the villagers will 
say that the ghostly knight had said his prayers 
and gone to bed again before vou were there. It 
is quite a cold night, and he wilknot like keeping 
long out of bed. a 

‘Father !” cried Mary, with a look w hich s seem- 
ed to add, * you & priest, and so irreverent!” 

Mr, Hole laughed, and then led me round to 
the dvor. I wished them all a good-night, and 
started off, quite briskly, for my ghost-watehing. 
I had not got quite so far, however, as the garden 
gate, when I heard, calling after me, the veice 
which is the sweetest. that ever [ knew— 

*Will—Mr. Witherington, I mean.” 

I turned gladly, and ran back. Mary 
ing in the door-way alone. 

‘*Mamma says you had much better siot go,” 
said she, and ‘I think so too.” 

‘*T refuse to draw back,” said I; ‘how would 
the sons of Muskham, for credulity renowned, and 
Muskham’s dames—”’ 

‘Whose garments do any thing but sweep the 
ground,”’ cried Mary. ‘* Well, if you will be a 
Hector to this ghos€ Achilles, I hope it will not 
In that case, too, mamma bid me give 
you this;” and she handed mea little bottle. 
“You wil] be so cold in the church. And you 
may have to wait an hour or two before the 
ghostly knight rises,” she added, shaking out a 
kind of mock merry laugh. 

** Don’t be afraid,” I answered, taking the bot- 
tle; “good-night!’ And we shook hands, I fan- 
eying that I felt a most gentle grip in so doing. 
Just then, too, the clouds passing from the face 
of the moon, the rays fell suddenly upon Mary’s 
face and revealed an expression so tender and con- 
cerned that my heart leaped up buoyantly. ‘* Oh, 
I shall enjoy it!” I said; ‘* it will be such a novel 
adventure for me. Ihave spent a night alone in 
my tree hammock in a Mexican forest, but I have 
not spent one ina quiet English church. But I 
am afraid I shall see no ghost.” 

I have said already that the church was but a 


will do 


was stand- 


soon there. I unlocked the door of the south porch, 
with the echo of any last words still ringing clear- 
ly in my ears. 

But when I entered the gaunt cold church that 
echo was driven away by the awful and disheart- 
ening voice of the church door, which the wind 
slammed-to behind me with a determined and sud- 
den force. There, on my right hand, lay the fig- 
ure of the crusader, placid and quiet as I. had seen 
it Suntlay after Sunday, long vears back when I 
Was alittle unstained child, ‘Then I felt the dif- 
ference between light and darkness, between soci- 
ety and solitude. It seemed to me_as if, though 
the quiet figure was not moving, yet it, no—he, 
was thinkine, and thinking we, of me the in- 
truder; and [ almost thought, as I hushed my 
breath, that I could heay him think aloud thus— 

‘‘Ilow have you come out of the living world? 
William W itherington, do you know that you have 
shut yourself in among the Deal? The dead lie 
under you; all these stones upon the floor are 
tombstones, All the monuments upon the walls, 
these masses of discolored marble and dulled brass, 
are truths or lies about the dead. What if to- 
night the whole multitude of the buried should 
come up to confirm or to contradict them! Who 
ever stays all the night in dark churches? Who 

can tell what may Pass within them when all the 
living are asleep 2” 

Immediately the echo of my own last words 

flashed upon the ears of my soul again; but now, 


as ifsaid by another, aud with a soft under-tone of « 


again melted. 


So Iwas 


‘heard nor 


satire in them: “*I am afraid that-I shall see no 
ghosts.” And them I heard the monosyllable No, 
as if whispered by ten or twelve pair of communi- 
cating lips from pillar to pillar, and passing round 
the chureh. It had such a force over my spirit 
that I, in spite of resistance, felt myself compelled 
to take it up; and I said aloud and impetuously, 
again and again, ‘‘ No, no, no! No, ro, no, no!” 
And again the deep echo cast up the sound from 
the pavement to the roof, and the echo) of the roof 
thrust it back. I began to wish I had not come. 
Wild beasts, reptiles, the diving horrors of the for- 
est, I could Aght with—I dared not fight, with 
ehosts. 

Every few minutes the church changed from ex- 
cessiv ely dark to excessively light, for the night 
was cloudy, and the moon was at the full. | had 
made up my mind, while the adventure was mere- 
ly a playful freak with me, that I woulll sit in the 
sacristy instead of in the cold church, looking out 
every now and then to see what I felt sure I should 
not see, the ghost kneeling at the altar. | Now that 
T really found myself all alone in the church, I felt 
less brave and more believing. I felt really afraid 
of seeing All the taunts had ever poured 
out upon credulous persons now rushed in a venge- 
ful and accusing manner upon me; and [ began tu 
feel how patient and excusing | ought to have 
been with them. ‘I weél sit in the sacristy,” said 
Ito myself. ‘* Perhaps I shall fall asleep there; 
for it will be like nightmare and madnegs together 
to stay out here awake all night, and quite alone. 

The church was now full of moonlight, and I 
was still in the neighborhood of the as yet sleeping 
efligy. Iconfess that I did not like it; so l moved 
up the aisle toward the sacristy. The moon at 
once went in; the church was suddenly|filled with 
darkness; I stumbled against the font.) I groped 
my way along, however, until, a moment. after, I 
found myself fallen over the litany-stool, Another 
echo of my fall, thrown downward from the deep 
roof, and upward from the pavement ofa hundred 
tombs, made my blood turn cold. Isprang up and 
rushed hurriedly at the sacristy cage It was 
locked, and I had no key for it. 

A terror seized hold of me such as I\had never 
before experienced. I felt a twitch of pain, and 
then a sudden numbness in every fibre of every 
nerve, or seemed to feel it. I remembered Mrs. 
Ilole’s bottle, and drew out the cork. The very 
grateful and unghostly smell of brandy issued from 
it. I drank a few sups and sat down, |better and 
more placid, upon one of the stalls. I Jeaned my 
face in my hands, and sank into a kind ofdoze. I 
can not tell how long it lasted. 

I was aroused out of this state by what secmed 
to be the brilliant streaming of the moonlight, be- 
tween my fingers, on to my face. I started back, 
anjt caught sight, through the opposite window, 
of a black moonless sky, and heard the heavy beat- 
ing of the wind-driven rain against the lozenge- 
shaped panes. At the same time I saw my own 
shadow lying black and definite along the seat and 
the floor, and I felt rather than saw—I felt with 
cold awe and horror, that:.a white, powerful, un- 


usual light was burning at the lower ¢nd of the 
church, at the end where the tomb of the knight 


stood, 

I was utterly paraly zed and will-less., In spite 
of myself my head turned in the direction of the 
glare. ‘“*O Heaven! O Earth! Who can help 
me? A dazzling, silver, oval-shaped mass of light 
was moving majestically up the aisle, and in the 
midst of it stood the figure of the Crusader! The 
witness of many generations indicated itself; the 
sense of all my sins rushed in upon me at once; 
above all, the sense of my disbelieving scorn and 
pride. I tried to sit, for 1 was too faint) to stand. 
But a rigid stiffness in my legs prevented me; 
and as the figure moved with solemn | slowness 
nearer and nearer to me an awful whisper went 
round the church, clearer and more distinct than 


the loudest shout or. sharpest yell, ‘‘ Have more 


reverence to the dead!’’ and I was kept, | perforce, 
standing. 

When he reached the foot of the chancel steps I 
perceived that his own feet did not touch the pave- 


ment. Ie tloaie’—he did not walk up the|steps. I 
saw also, too pi.... that he was indeed no longer 
stone. Color —tnough a paler and more watery 


color than we are used to—was about him every 
where. His casque, which he held in his hand, 
hisbreast-plate with the red cross upon it, his cuisses, 
and the rest of his armor, looked steel-colbr, brass- 
color, and red, seen through gauze or a mist. 
Faint was the ‘flush of pink also-which sat on his 
cheeks. His eyes, too, were not piercing and brill- 
iant (like those in a picture of a ghost), “put a dim, 
subdued, dusky, ineffable brown; it was hard to 
distinguish the eyebrow from the brow-shadow, or 
the outline of the pupil on the white. 

I felt the air colder and colder as he neared me, 
and I could not take my eyes off him. Most of 
all, his mouth fascinated and fixed them.) I could 
look into his dreamy and indistinct eyes without 
dread, but I felt faint with horror at the thought 


of those lips opening, at the thought of words com- 


ing from them. I watched nervously their thin, 
fixed, straight lines, and I looked with /awe lest 
that face, set so firmly in the direction of the altar, 
should move in my direction, ‘It dad moye. Just 
as he reached me he turned his head fully round, 
I looked to his lips; they opened. 

could not endure that sight. I flat. 
Amidst the floating away of my senses |f caught 
these words: 

‘* William, William! Oh that you were as anx- 
ious to strive for the Heavenly Jerusalem as I did 
for the Earthly !” 

After that my senses were shut up; jI neither 
saw any more. The next thing I re- 
member was a shake of my right shoulder, a sen- 
sation of cramp in all my limbs, the rising sunlight 
pouring in from the altar-window, and the organist 
and Parson Ilole standing beside me. 

‘*My dear lad, have you been here all night 2” 
asked the priest. 

‘Yes,’ Lanswered; ‘I think so.” 

‘Have you seen the ghost ?” 


‘*Yes—atleastno—yes. Idon’tknow. I think 
Ihave.” 

‘*It is the Feast of Saint Philip and 
and we are come in tothe early Communion. —For- 
tunate, too, it is for you. Any other day you 
would have been here until half past et, ght. Come, 
sit up; you are not half-awake yet 

Three months afterward, w hen I was just about 
to leave home for the university, I called at the 
parsonage to wish my betrothed and her family a 
farewell. I found the parson reading one of the 
treatises of William Law. 

** Tlere is a sentence, William, 
makes me think of your ghost.” 

Ile handed me over the book and Tread: ‘‘ Con- 
version to God is often very sudden and instantane- 
ous, unexpectedly raised from variety of occasions. 
Thus, one by seeing only a withered tree, another 
by reading the, lives -of the antediluvian fathers, 
one by hearing of Jleaven, another of Hell, may 
find himself as it were melted into penitence all on 
a sudden.” 

We then conversed on St. Paul, Raymond Lally, 
Ignatius Loyola, Colonel Gardiner r, and others. 

“Of the same kind, whether real or supposed, the 
visit of your ghost—” 

‘Tm sure it was real, pa,” cried Mary. 

—‘* Was,” continued the priest, ‘* the visit of a 
good messenger of God, since it spoke to you the 
long-wanted word of God—the word that first really 
aw oke your will to that eonversio, that turning ac- 
cr vding to Right, which so many changes of fortune 
and scene had not yet. wrought.” 

As a story, even when true, is not complete un- 
less it finishes in.a wedding, I ean only so far satis- 
fy those readers who care to know the i issue, that I 
believe there will be one Lefure eighteen hundred 
and fifty-nine is out. | 


aint James, 


said he, which 


THE COUNCILMAN’S BALLAD. 


“Councilman Bultecl was opposed to free hydrants. 
They were only nuisances, around which children of all 
the rag-tag and bob-tail gathered."’—Trilune Report of 
Conumon Council proecedings, June 18, 1859. 

“Councilman LBulteel denounced the measure of free 
hydrants as nuisances, and the measure was lost."— 
Herald, June 21, 1559. 

“Free hydrants will be nuisance, 
Cries aloud King Alcohol; 
Who holds his feverish subjects 

Under sensual bond and thrall 

In his many thousand grog-shops, 
Irom Manhattanville to Wall! 

free hydrants for the people ?— 
while there’s rum 


What! 
Give them water 
Kept and sold by useful voters, 
Manufact’ring city scum ?— 
Cheat the gin or lager cellars, - 
And the spirit-trade benumb ? 


True ‘tis, nowhere in the city 
Doth cool: water freely run, 

For aldermen swear by brandy 
That elections may be won. 

Keep free wells within the desert— 
The metropolis wants. none. 


What, when summer suns are scorching, 
Every laborer be athirst ? 

Was not Israel so at Marah 
Ere the grateful fountain burst? 

Let fanatics prate their nonsense 
Of the souls by brandy cursed! 


Your rag and bob-tail children 
Let their fathers choose to send 
To the counters gemmed with bottles, 
Where the imps of Satan tend; 
Who can give more jovial welcome 
Than the children’s drunken friend ? 


No! let Croton roll all darkly 

In pipes ‘neath paving-stones ; 
Let the grog-shop be respected 

When the thirsting vagrant moans;_ 
Let Aim drink the water freely 

Who a household hydrant owns. 


Tos 
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CROP “NEWS 

We have rather good news of the wheat crop 
from Westmoreland County, Virginia. ‘The wheat 
ear is said to be tilling well, and would give good 
signs of an abundant: harvest were it not for the 
attacks of insects. * It is expected that there will 
at least be an average crop, as their ravages are 
confined to particular localities. ‘The farmers are 
busy cutting wheat. 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Juquirer, who 
writes from Indianapolis, gives a glowing account 
of the crops, and says that the damage done by the 
frest on the Sth instant was very much exaggera- 
ted. From all that can be learned from all parts 
of the State the prospects of good crops are most 
encouraging. Corn is said to look remarkably 
well. ‘his is also true of wheat, whose ears are 
full. The grain is well-into the milk state; and 
there is every likelihood of an early harvest in In- 
diana, Fruit is expected to be at least an average 
crop. 

Rats have been doing much injury in some places 
in the corn-fields of Illinois and elsewhere...-The 
farmers attacked them with their dogs, and, to their 
great satisfaction, killed large numbers. Terriers, 
and especially (as sportsmen 1 say) good killers, were | 


in active demand, In Livingston County, on the 
farm of Dr. Ostrander, several w agonfuls of dead 
rats are said to have Leen taken from one field 
(we do not know how large a one), where arsénie 
was mixed with corn and scattered overit. Black 
squirrels do great injury sometimes in corn- felds. 
Last year, when ¢orn was in the ear, we saw. the 
F rench C anadiansi in the neighborhood of C hatham, 
‘Canada West, chasing the black squirrels in the 
corn-fields. As they made tothe fences, over which 
they ran to the woods, they were met by persons 
who struck them w ith-sticks, and their race being 
swift slight blows were sufficient to kill them, 
which gave the hunters an opportunity to sell their 
skins and eat their bodies. . 

We learn that in New Jersey whortle! berrica, 
which are often a source of large profit to persons 
interested in their growth, look fine and promise a 
large yield. 


WEEDS. 


W. B. writes: 

‘*In all my row crops there is not a weed to be found, 
anil simply because I attacked them in time, Between 
the rows I have kept the soil constantly disturbed, and 
I am satisfied that I not only got rid of the weeds, but 
that much of the plant-food they would have taken from 
the soil was appropriated by growing crops. Weeds are 
to be found almost every where. They are among the 
greatest pests of the farm, and I heartily wish that feel- 
ings of taste and enlightened agriculture would prompt 
farmers to practice severe culture, and rid the -soil of 
them. My success is in no small degree due to the arti- 
cles on this subject which appeared in the Weekly Farm- 
er. They were written on the principle of severe cultare 
and prompt action, and even now they may be read with 
profit. In these articles you speak of the suBSOIL PLOW. 
What are the principal improvements made on this use- 
ful implement within the past few years?" 

The first alteration or improvement was to low- 
er its wing, so that a less amount of power would 
draw it, at the usual depth, through/the soil, the 
person who altered its construction bélieving ‘that 
if the particles could be moved the smallest possi- 
ble distance apart the soil was as much benefited 
as if they traveled all around the globe before they 
again met. But may it not be possible that when 
the soil is elevated through a slight distance only, 
and it has but a small fall, there is less abrasion of 
its particles in proportion? If this is true, another 
question arises: Wil) the greater abrasion com- 
pehsate for the extra amount of labor necessary td 
work’a subsoil plow having an elevated wing ? 

The next alteration was to make the sole, which was 
slightly elevated in the centre, of lozenge shape. 
The sole and standard were attached to the beam 
by bolts, so that the former might at any time be 
taken from the beam and turned around, placing: 
the hindermost point foremost—it was claimed that. 
while the front part was being dulled by the soil 
the other was being sh: irpened, for which reason. 
this subsoil plow was called a s:/f-sharpener. The 
standard in this case was usually one solid cast- 
ing, but now the ‘*soil lifter,” or ‘lifting subsoil 
plow,” is not made so, the sole being pointed at 
one end only. 


TOBACCO. 


IN our remarks on this subject last week we had 
to leave out a part for want of space. 

Experiments show that the same seed, namely 
that known as the seed of the Seed Leaf Tobac coat 
Suffield, Connecticut, produces a result of different 
mercantile value in Florida, and, when grown on 
the eastern shore of Maryland, furnishes-a light- 
colored kute-fvot- like complexion of an entirely « dif- 
ferent flavor. When grown on the northern shore 
of Lake Erie it gives a small silky leaf capable of 
wrapping but two cigars. On the Island of St. 
Domingo the same seed gives that very large, fine- 
textured leaf known as the Porte au Platte. The - 
same seed, in. many of the German States, gives a 
tobacco in appearance very like Barracoa, occasion- 
ally representing San Jago. Of. this latter class 
millions of cigars are imported into the United 
States’ from Germany every year. A few years 
ago tobaccus could only be sold at high prices as 
cigar wrappers, when of a light-color; but for the 
last fifteen years the fancy of smokers has gradually 
leaned toward the darker shades, and this gives 
rise to the use of a variety of kinds of seed in the 
United States. The first year from new seed pro- 
duces a smaller crop than afterward. 


— 


STRAWBERRIES, 

At a late meeting of the American Institute, 
New York, the committee who were appointed to 
report on the best six varieties of a for 
Sumily use gave the following : 


1. Witson’s ALBnany.—Its good qualities are: pro- 
ductiveness, size, flesh ¢irm and juicy. Many persons 
consider it too. acid. 

2. Lonawortu's Proriric.—Fine flavor, large, early, 
runs a good deal to leaf, and sometimes produces a mod- 
erate crop only. 

3. Hooker's SEEDLING. —Sweet flavor, rich, good size, 
and productive. se 

4. M‘Avoy's Screrior.—Fine flavor, large and pro- 
ductive, but the berries are sometimes of deformed shape. 

5. Hovey's SEEDLING.—Although not of a very high 
flavor this berry is a general favorite. 

6. Burr's New Medium size, fine flagor, mod- 
erately productive; plants hardy and vigorous. 


We should now like to see a list for field culture 
that have all the desirable qualities for market. 


WHEAT WEEVILS. 

W..C. writes: 

‘‘Inclosed I send you-some insects whicli I found 
among my wheat in the granary. Can you tell me any 
thing about them? I have never seen tHfcm on wheat in 
the field.” 

We have never known any person: v ii has seen: 
them on wheat in the field. They are the true 
wheat weevil, known as the Curculio granartus of 
Linnwus. A ‘little salt, shaken through the grain 
at the time of housing it, is a good safe-guard 
against them. 
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His first glory is a suc- 


rule, in these respects 
they are unsurpassed. 


peror of Austria under- 
took to reorganize his 
army after the insurrec- 
tionary 
> 1848 he paid especial at- 
tention to raising a corps 
of first-class riflemen. 
The natural recruiting- 
ground for such a corps 
_ was the Tyrol, and to the 
Tyrol, accordingly, his 
recruiting officers were 
dispatched with orders to 
spare neither expense nor 
trouble in securing every 
good shot that could be 
found. The result of this 
policy, pursued persever- 
ingly for a series of years, 
. has been the organization 
of a corps d’armée com- 
posed almost exclustvely 
of Tyrolese sharp-shoot- 
_ ers, and numbering over 
30,000 men. 
- the men who are doing 
such 
French. 


with the Minié, or any 
similar weapon. 
use an old-fashioned rifle, 
heavy in metal and small 
in bore, with a small 
round ball. 
is, therefore, less than 
that of the French sharp- 
shooters, who are armed 
with the newly-invented 
weapons of death, and can 


yards, 
warfare it is seldom nec- — 
essary 
great 
hundred yards is a very 
long range when troops 
are engaged or preparing 
to engage, and at this dis- . 

tance_the Tyrolese jdager 

_ ean kill almost to a cer- 
tainty. 


Marseilles from Valenza 
- bears testimony to the ad- 
mirable qualities of the 
Tyrolese riflemen. 
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A TYROLESE RIFLEMAN. 


Tue accompanying illustration will enable our 
readers to carry about with them in their mind’s 
eye a correct picture of that formidable personage 
of whom we are just now hearing so much—name- 
ly, the Rifleman of the Tyrol. At Montebello, it 
will be remembered, the disproportionate mortali- 
ty among the French officers was ascribed to the 
wonderful skill of the Tyrolese riflemen who are 
serving in the Austrian army, They were equal- 
ly terrible at Magenta. s 

These riflemen are recruited from the jdgers, or 
chamois hunters of the Tyrol, and approach more 
nearly to the old Kentucky riflemen than any oth- 
er body of men at the present day. They may al- 
most be said to be born with rifles in their hands. 
From earliest youth the denizen of the Alpine 
range which divides Italy from Germany is train- 
ed to the use of the gun. 


cessful shot; his highest 
aim in life is the rank of | 
first-class sharp-shooter. 
Steadiness of hand, cool 
nerves, clear eye, and 
long endurance — these 
are the qualities most 
highly prized by the Ty- 
rolese, and, as a general 


When the present Em- 


movements of 


i 


These are 


damage to the 


They are not armed 


They 


Thé@ir range 


‘pot their man” at 1000 
But actual 


to fire at such 
distances. Five 


A letter received in 


It is 
said that they harass the 
French videttes and out- 
posts incessantly. Day 
and night, it is said, their 
shots are whistling thro’ 
the air. The ground on 
the other side of the Po 
affords them good cover, 
and they are ever on the 
watch. The other day 
General Renault went 
out to reconnoitre, at- 
tended by his aid-de- 
camp, and followed by a 
trumpeter a few paces 
behind. The Gencral 
‘thought himself beyond range; but while he was 
Jooking about him a sharp “ thug” was heard, and 
the poor trumpeter fell forward mortally wounded 
by a Tyrolese bullet in the loins. 

The General], having discovered his error, with- 
drew, and gave up his reconnoissance for that day. 

On another occasion, a soldier of the Ninetieth 
French regiment went down to the bank of the Po 
to wash out a few things. While engaged in this 
peaceful occupation a bullet struck him in the chest 


- and he fell into the river, whose tide bore his body 


to the Austrian side-of the Po—a bloody tribute to 
the murderous accuracy of their fire. ‘‘ At every 
instant,” says the letter, ‘‘ wounded men are being 
brought in by the ambulances.”’ 

The following is the official proclamation calling 


these riflemen to come to the aid of the Emperor in 


his present sore distress. The blasphemy of the 
allusion to God will command general attention. 
We shall see whether the countrymen of Hofer will 
be foolish enough to risk their lives in a contest for 
@ monarch who has never shown them any other 
mark of his affection than by taxing them. 


“To MY FAITHFUL SUBJECTS OF THE TYROL ~ 

‘‘T call you to arms. I summon you to show anew to 
your contemporaries and to posterity your fidelity, your 
bravery, your piety, your religious enthusiasm. 

“J call you to defend the most righteous cause for 
which sword was ever drawn. 

‘‘ Take in-your practiced hands the whole arm of your 
country. Form yourselves into corps of riflemen, and 
march to the frontier to meet theenemy. Let your fidel- 
ity and your resolution serve as a rampart against the 
same enemy who has so often paid with his blood the in- 
vasion of your mountains, 

“It is to you that I confide the task of defending the 
feontiers of my dear country of the Tyrol against the en- 
emy, who has made himself the ally of revolt against 
the legitimate dominion established by God. 

‘* Ifthe enemy should menace them you will make him 
feel that on these frontiers is a people who will know 
how, like their brethren, to combat and conquer for God 
and the country.—Given at my head-quarters, at Vero- 
na, this Ist of June. FRANOI8-J 


But what is man? By his own act he had 
apparently complicated them inextricably. 

‘“‘ Business, of course, is the only career in 
this country, my son,” said Boniface Newt. 
‘What men want, and women too, is money. 
What is this city of New York? A combination 
of men and machines for making money. Ev- 
ery body respects a rich man. They may laugh 
at him behind his back. They may sneer at 
his ignorance and awkwardness, and all that 
sort of thing, but they respect his money. Now 
there’s old Jacob Van Boozenberg. I say to you 
in strict confidence,.my son, that there was 
never a greater ass than that man. He abso- 
lutely knows nothing. at all. When he dies he 
will be no more missed in this world than an 
old dead_stage-horse who is made into a ma- 
nure heap. He is coarse and vulgar and mean. 


His daughter Kate married his clerk, young 
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A TYROLESE RIFLEMAN. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1859, 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


BONIFACE NEWT, SON, AND CO., DRY GOODS ON 
COMMISSION. 


AsEL Newr smoked a great many cigars. to 
enable him to see his position clearly. | 

When he told his mother that he could not 
accompany her to the Springs because he was 
about entering his father’s counting-room, it 
was not so much because he was enamored of 
business as that his future relations with Hope 
were entirely doubgful, and he did not wish to 
complicate them by exposing himself to the 
chances of Saratoga. | 


Tom Witchet—not a cent, you know, but five 
hundred dollars salary. "T'was against the old 
man’s will, and he shut his door and his purse 
and his heart. He turned Witchet away; told 
his daughter that she might lie in the bed she 
had made for herself; told Witchet that he was a 


rotten young swindler, and that, as he had mar- 


ried his daughter for her money, he’d be d—d 
if he wouldn’t be up with him, and deuce of a 
cent should they get from him. They live I 
don’t know where, nor how. Some of her old 
friends send her money—actually give five-dol- 
lar bills to,old Jacob Van Boozenberg’s daugh- 
ter, somewhere over by the North River. Ev- 
ery body knows it, you know; but, for all that, 
we have to make bows to old Van B. Don’t 
we want accommodations? Look here, Abel; 
if Jacob were not worth’a million of dollars he 
would be of less consequence than the old fel- 
low who sells apples at the corner of his bank. 
But, as it is, he is a shrewd, sensible old fellow; 
rough in some of his ways—full of little preju- 
dices—rather sharp; and as for Mrs. Tom 


Witchet, why, if girls will run away, and all 
that sort of thing, they must take the conse- 
quences, you know. Of course they must. 
Where should we be if every rich merchant’s 
daughters were at the mercy of his clerks? — 
I’m sorry for all this. It’s sad, you know. It’s 
positively melancholy. It troubles me. Ah, 
yes, where was I? Oh, I was saying that.mon- 
ey is the respectable thing. And mark, Abel, 
if this were the Millennium, things would be 
very different. But it isn’t the Millennium. It’s 
give one and take two, if you can get it. That’s 
what it is here; and let him who wants to, kick 
against the pricks.” 

Abel hung his legs over the arms of the of- 
fice-chairs in the counting-room, and listened 
gravely to the paternal prolusions. It occurred 
to him that it was not at all necessary to re- 
duce to words a principle whose practice he 
: had witnessed all his 

life. But as the per- 
formance appeared to 
comfort his parent he 

did not resist. He even 

tossed the ball of dis- 
course back again by 
saying: 

don’t suppose, 
Sir, that ’tis money as 
money that is worth 
having. It is only mon- 
ey as the representative 
of intelligence and re- 
finement, of books, pic- 
tures, society—as a vast 
influence and means of 
charity; is it not, Sir?” 

_Upon which Mr. Abel 
Newt blew a prodigious 

cloud of smoke. 

Mr. Boniface Newt 
responded, fiddle! 
that’s all very fine. But 
my answer to that is Ja- 
cob Van Boozenberg.” | 

To understand that 
answer, however, it was 
necessary to have seen 
the house and to have 
watched the daily life 
of that millionaire. 

It is surely a grateful 
thing to reflect that he 
was of a species now éx- 
tinct—that in his case — 
money was the repre- 
sentative of mirrors and | 
upholstery ; of silver-— 
plate, and gilding, and 
moulding ; of a fine car- 
riage and servants; of 
a front pew and large 
subscriptions to chari- 
ties that published the 
names of the donors; 
and of enormous balls, 
to which all the men 
and a few brave women 
went, and laughed at 
him and his wife—of. 
these things and of no- 
thing else. 

“What a nasty row 
and rumpus all this 
fighting for money is!” 
sighed Boniface Newt | 
to his son Abel. “I 
wish I was rich, and I’d 

_ be out of it! Bless my 
soul! here comes Mr. 
Van Boozenberg! Abel, 
put your legs down! 
throw that cigar away!” 

The great man came 
in. His clothes were 
snuffy and baggy —so 
was his face. 

‘*Good mornin’, Mr. 
Newt. Beautiful morn- 
in’.. I sez to ma this 
mornin’, ma, sez I, I 
should like to go to the 
country to-day, sez I. 
Go ’long, pa! sez she. 
Werry well, sez I, Pil 
go ’long if you'll go too. 
Ma she laughed; she 
know’d I wasn’t in earn- 
est; she know’d ’twasn’t 
only a joke,” 

Mr. Van Boozenberg 
drew out a large red 
bandana handkerchief, 
and blew his nose as if 
it had been a trumpet 

sounding a charge. 

Messrs. Newt & Son smiled sympathetically. 
The junior partner observed, cheerfully, 

“Zea, Sr." 

The millionaire stared at the young man. 

‘*‘Ma’s going to Saratogy,” remarked Mr. 
Van Boozenberg. ‘‘She said she wanted to 
go. Werry well, sez I, ma, go.” ‘ : 
Messrs. Newt & Son smiled deferentially, and 
hoped Mrs, Van B. would enjoy herself. 

‘No, I ain’t no fear of that,” replied the mill- 
ionaire. 

It occurred to Abel Newt that he meant to 
say that he had no fear she would not enjoy 
herself. 

‘‘Mr. Van Boozenberg,” said Boniface Newt, 
half-hesitatingly, ‘‘ you were veryskind to un- 
dertake that little favor—I—I—” 7 

‘‘Oh! yes, I came in to say I done that as you 
wanted. It’s all right.” 

‘¢ And, Mr. Van Boozenberg, I am pleased to 
introduce to you my son Abel, who has just en- 
tered the house.” 

* Abel rose and bowed. 
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‘‘ Have you been in the store?”’ asked the old 
gentleman. 

Sir, I’ve been at school.” 

‘“*What! to school till now? Why, you must 
be twenty years old!” exclaimed Mr. Van Boo- 
zenberg in great surprise. 

‘‘Yes, Sir, in my twentieth year.” 


““Why, Mr. Newt,” said Mr. Van B., with. 


the air of a man who is in entire perplexity, 
‘‘what on earth has your boy been doing at 
school until now ?” ; 

‘‘TIt was his grandfather’s will, Sir,” replied 
Boniface Newt, 

‘Well, well, a great pity! a werry great pity! 
Ma wanted one of our boys to go to college. 


Ma, sez I, what on earth should Corlaer go to. 


‘college for? To get learnin’, pa, sez ma. To 
get learnin’! sez I. I'll get him learnin’, sez I, 
down to the store. Werry well,sez ma. Wer- 
ry well, sez I, and so ’twas; and I think I-done 
a good thing by him.” 

Mr. Van Boozenberg talked at much greater 
length of his general intercourse with ma. Mr. 
Boniface Newt regarded him more and more as 
an ass. 

But the familiar style of the old gentleman’s 
conversation: begot a corresponding familiarity 
upon the part of Mr. Newt. Mr. Van Boozen- 
berg learned incidentally that Abel had never 
been in business before. He observed the fresh 
odor of cigars in the counting-room—he re- 
marked the extreme elegance of Abel’s attire, 
and the inferential tailor’s bills. He learned 
that Mrs. Newt and the family were enjoying 
themselves at Saratoga. He derived from/ the 
conversation and his observation that there 
were very large family expenses to be met by 
Boniface Newt. 

Meanwhile that gentleman had continually 
no other idea of his visitor than that he was an 
ass. He had confessed to Abel that the old 
man was shrewd. His shrewdness was a prov- 
erb. But he is a dull, ignorant, ungrammatical, 
and ridiculous old ass for all that, thought Boni- 
face Newt; and the said ass sitting in Boniface 
Newt’s counting-room, and amusing and fatigu- 
ing Messrs. Newt & Son with his sez I’s, and 
sez shes, and his mas, and his done its, was 
quietly making up his mind that the house of 
Newt & Son had received no accession of cap- 
ital or strength by the entrance of the ele- 
gant Abel into a share of its active manage- 
ment, and that some slight whispers which he 
had heard remotely affecting the standing of 
the house must be remembered. 

It is a singular fact that your old hands at 
whist, however long the game may be, however 
much diversion there may be around the table, 
whatever even they themselves may drop in the 
way of joke or remark to some little girl or 
friendly lady, never for a solitary moment for- 
get the game they are playing—never lose from 
mind the exact run of the cards—and never 
fail to know, so far as human fallibility may, 
precisely the cards in every player’s hand. 
While bald-headed old Codger is thinking what 
& nincompoop old Bodger in the red wig is— 
which, abstractly, may be a reflection found- 
ed in the most perfect justice—red-wigged old 
Bodger has drawn bald-headed old Codger’s best 
card, and, by consequence, transfers the gold 
eagle into his own pocket. : 

Jacob Van Boozenberg, after some further 
family narrations, after more flourishes of the 
bandana, and after nearly sawing asunder Mr. 
Abel Newt’s youthful patience with his incessant 
sez hes and sez shes, said he believed he must 
be moving. 

““A werry pretty store you have here, Mr. 
Newt. Find Pearl Street as good as Beaver?” 

“Oh yes, Sir,” replied Boniface Newt, bowing 
and rubbing his hands. ‘‘Call again, Sir, it’s a 
— pleasure to see you here, Mr. Van Boozen- 

rg.” 3 
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OUR NEW PARTNER. 


** Well, you know, 
ty, ma, sez she, now pa 
je. you mustn’t sit in 
- draughts. It’s so 
5 sort of draughty 
down town in your 
horrid offices, pa, sez 
she —sez ma, you 
know—that I’m aw- 
ful ’fraid you'll catch 
your death, sez ‘she, 
and I must mind 
ma, you know. Good 
ul th, mornin’, Mr. Newt, 
a werry'good morr- 

3 in’, Sir,” said the 
old gentleman, as he 
stepped out. 

‘‘Do you have 
much of that sort of 
thing to undergo in 
business, father ?” 
asked Abel, when 
Jacob Van Boozen- 
berg had gone. 

“My dear son,” 
replied the older Mr. 
Newt, “the world is 
made up of asses, 
bores, and knaves. 
Some of them speak 
good grammar and 
use white cambric 
pocket - handker- 
chiefs, some do not. 
It’s dreadful, I know, 
and I think some- 
times that the world 
is really going to get 
on—that we are go- 
ing to get into some 

_sort of social condi- 
tion where ’t’ll be 
safe to tell the truth 

. occasionally, and not 
be driving donkeys with a chance of their pres- 

ently driving you. But I give it up, I swear I 

give it up. Here’s old Van Boozenberg, rich 
as Croesus, with an immense reputation for sa- 
gacity and all that kind of thing. By Jupiter 

Ammon, he comes here as you see and posi- 

tively drivels about his ma. If such men can 
get rich, I don’t see why any fool can’t.” 
Mr. Boniface Newt shook his foot pettishly. 
Father,” said Abel. 
“Wen.” 
‘“ Which is Uncle Lawrence, an ass, a bore, 


nit 


if 


- 


or a knave ?’’ 


Mr. Boniface Newt’s foot stopped, and, after 
looking at his son for a few moments, he an- 
swered | 

‘¢ Abel, your Uncle Lawrence is a singular 
man. He’s a sort of exception to general rules. 
I don’t understand him, and he doesn’t help me 
to. When he was a boy he went to India and 
lived there several years. He came home once 
and staid a little while, and then went back 
again, although I believe he was rich. It was 


sort. of mysterious, I nevercould quite understand 


it—though, of course, I believe there was some 
woman init. Neither your mother nor I could 
ever find out much about it. By-and-by he 
came home again and has been in business here 
ever since. He’s a bachelor, you know, and his 
business is different from mine, and he has queer 
friends and tastes, so that I don’t often see him 


except when he comes to the house, and that 


isn’t very often.” 

‘‘He’s rich, isn’t asked Abel. 

‘“Yes, he’s very rich, and-that’s the curious 
thing,’’ answered his father, ‘‘ and he givesaway 
a great deal of money in what seems to me a 
very foolish way. He’s a leading member of 
the great American Shade Society, for instance, 
the society that is trying to prevent the destruc- 
tion and favor the planting of shade-trees in all 
the cities and villages of the country. Then he 
goes to that little church in Chambers Street, I 
think it is, that the Unitarians have built, and 
he is altogether full of all sorts of odd notions. 
I told him one day that I thought it was a 
wicked waste of money to put it into trees. 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘on your own principles you 
ought to allow that it would probably be better 
invested than in people. A man like you, broth- 
er Boniface,’ said he, ‘who believes that men 
are essentially scamps, must necessarily hold 
that all kinds of benevolent human enterprises 
are simply societies for the propagation of asses. 
No, no, let’s encourage the trees, and, ‘wlio 
knows, perhaps some day we mny plant out the 
people on the globe.’ ‘That’s the way he runs 
on. He’s a kind of dreamer—an impractica- 
ble man. He pays lots of poor people’s rents, 
and I try to show him that he is merely encour- 
aging idleness and crime. But I can’t make 
him see it. He declares that, if a sewing girl 
makes but two dollars a week and has a helpless 
mother and three small sisters to support besides 
rent and fuel and so on, it’s not encouraging 
idleness to help her with the rent. I suppose 
it is hard sometimes with some of those people. 
But you’ve no right to go by particular cases in 
these matters. You ought to go by the general 
rule, as I constantly tell him. ‘ Yes,’ says he, 
in that smiling way of his which does put me 
almost beside myself sometimes, ‘ yes, you shall 
go. by the general rule and let people starve, and 
I'll go by particular cases and feed’em.”’ Then 
it’s so curious that he’s so’ deuced rich, too, 
He’s just as rich as if he were an old flint like 
Van Boozenberg. dt is the funniest, foggiest 


sort of world. I swear I don’t see into it at all— 


I only know one thing; that 
And that’s extremely sad, 
Where was 


I give it all up. 
it’s first in first win. 
too, you know. Yes, very sad! 


| Ah, yes—that we are all dirty scoundrels.” 


Abel had relighted his cigar, after Mr. Van 
Boozenberg’s departure, and filled the office 


you can. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


with smoke until the atmosphere resembled the 
fog in which his father seemed to be flounder- 
ing. 
ee Abel, merchants ought not to smoke cigars 
in their counting-rooms,” said his father, in a 
half-pettish way. 

‘‘No, I suppose not,” replied Abel, lightly, 
‘they ought to smoke other people. But tell 
me, father, do you know nothing about the wo- 
man that you say was mixed up with Uncle Law- 
rence’s affairs ?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

Not even her name ?” 

a syllable.” 

‘*Pathetic and mysterious,” rejoined Abel ; 
**a case of unhappy love, I suppose.” 

“If it is so,’*said Mr. Newt, your uncle Law- 
rence is the “happiest miserable man I ever 
knew.” | 

‘* Well, there’s a difference among men, you 
know, father. Some wear their miseries like 
an order in their button-holes. Some do as the 
Spartan boy did when the wolf bit him.” 

‘‘How’d the Spartan boy do?” asked Mr. 
Newt. 

P 3 covered it up, laughed, and dropped 
ead.” 

‘*Gracious!’’ said Mr. Boniface Newt. 

‘*Or like Boccaccio’s ‘basil-pot,” continued 
Abel, calmly ; pouring forth smoke, while his 
befogged papa inquired, 

‘“* What on earth do you mean by Boccaccio’s 
basil-pot ?” 

‘¢ Why, a girl’s lover had his head cut off, and 


she put it in a flower-pot, and covered it up that 5 


way, and instead of laughing herself, set flowers 
to blooming over it.” 

**Goodness me, Abel, what are you talking 
about ?”’ 

‘“Of Love, the canker-worm, Sir,” replied 
Abel, imperturbable, and emitting smoke. 

It was evidently not the busy season in the 
Dry-goods Commission House of Boniface Newt 


While the philosophic father and contempla- 
ting son thus sat speculating and smeking, Mr. 
Jacob Van Boozenberg had returned to the 
bank. He went into his little room and fell into 


conversation with several of his directors, who 


had called to look at the statement of the cur- 
rent condition of the bank, and to talk over 
frail commercial reputations. He did not men- 
tion to them any recent interview with ma, but 
when he went home to dinner he said: 

‘* Ma, you’d better improve this werry pleas- 
ant weather and start for Saratogy as soon as 
Mr. Boniface Newt tells me his wife 
and family is there, and you'll find them werry 
pleasant folks. I just want you to write me all 
about ’em. You see, ma, one of our directors 


to-day sez to me, after board, sez he, ‘ The Boni- 


face Newts is a going it slap-dash up to Sara- 
togy.’ I laughed, and sez I, ‘Why shouldn't 
they ? but I don’t believe they be,’ sez I. Sez 


he, ‘Tl bet you a new shawl for your wife they 


be,’ sez he. Sez iI,‘ Done.’ So you see ma, if 
so*be they be, werry well. A new shawl for 
some folks, you know ;—enly just write me all 
about it.” 

Ma was not reluctant to depart at the ear- 
liest possible moment. Her son Corlaer, whose 
education had been intercepted by his father, 
was of opinion, when he heard that the Newts 
were at Saratoga, that his health imperatively 
required Congress water. But papa had other 
views. 

**Corlaer, I wish you would make the ac- 
quaintance of young Mr. Newt. I done it to- 
day. He is a well-edicated young man; I shall 
ask him to dinner next Sunday. Don’t be out 
of the way.”’ 

Jacob Van Boozenberg having dined, arose 
from the table, seated himself in a spacious 
easy-chair, and drawing forth the enormous red 
bandana, spread it over his head and face, and - 
after a few muscular twitches, and a violent 
nodding of the head, which caused the drapery 
to fall off several times, finally- propped the re- 
fractory head against the back of the chair, and 
bobbing and twitching 
no longer, dropped off 


‘into temporary obliv~ 


ion. 


QUEEN AND HUNT- 
RESss.”’ 


Hore Wayne lean- 
ed out of the window 
from which she had 
just scattered the frag- 
ments of the drawing 
Arthur Merlin had 
given her. The night 
was soft and calm, and 
trees, not far away, en- 
tirely vailed her from 
observation. 

She thought how. 
different this window 
was from that other 


AA 


one at home, 
shaded by the trees; 
and what a different 
girl it was who looked ‘ | 
fromit. Sherecalled 
that romantic,*mus- 


ing, solitary girl of 
Pinewood, who lived 


‘ 
alone with a silent, \" 


grave old nurse, and 
the quiet years that 
passed there like the 
shadows and sunlight 
‘over the lawn. She 
remembcred the dark, 
handsome face that 


rene! 
that never comes—that never can come—but 


Ate 
K 


“yi 


scemed to belong to the passionate poems that 


‘girl had read, and the wild dreams shé had 


dreamed in the still, old garden. In the hush 

of the summer twilight she heard again the 

rich voice that seemed to that other girl of 

Pinewood sweeter than the music of the verses, 

and felt the penetrating glance that had thrilled 

= heart of that girl until her red’ cheek was, 
ale. 

Iiow well for that girl that the lips which 
made the music had never whispered love. 
Because—because— 

Hope raised herself from lightly leaning on 
the window-sill as the thought flashed in her 
mind, and stood erect, as if straightened by a 
sudder, sharp, ‘almost insupportable pain—be- 
case, had they done so, that other romantic, 
solitary girl at Pinewood—dear child! Hope’s 
heart trembled for her—might have confessed 
that she loved! 

Hope Wayne clenched her hands, and, all 
alone in her dim room, flushed, and then turn- 
ed pale, and a kind-ef,cold splendor settled on 
her face, so that if Arthur Merlin could have 
seen her he would have called her Diana. 

During the moment in which she thanght 
these things, for it was scarcely more, the little 
white bits of paper floated and fell beneath her. 
She watched them as they disappeared, con- 
scious of them, but not thinking of them. 
They looked like rose-leaves, they were so 
pure ; and how silently they sank into the dark- 
ness below! 7 

And if she had confessed she loved, thouglit 
Hope. Hope could not help it; her mind was 
full of that only, and her heart beat calmly un- 
der the pale splendor of her face—how would 
it be with that girl now? Might she not be 
standing in the twilight, watching her young 
hopes scattered like rose-leaves and disappear- 
ing in the dark? 3 

She clasped her hands before her, and walk- 
ed gently up and down the room. The full 
moon was rising, and the tender, tranquil light 
streamed through the trees into her chamber. 

But, she thought, since she did not—since 
the young girl dreamed, perhaps only for a mo- 


‘ment, perhaps so very vaguely, of what might 


have been—she has given nothing, she has lost 
nothing. There was a pleasant day which she 


remembers, far back in her childhood—oh! so ~~ 


pleasant! oh! so sunny, and flowery, and se- 
A pleasant day, when something came 


once. 

She stopped by the window, and looked out 
to see if she could yet discover any signs of the 
scattered paper. “She strained her eyes down 
toward the ground. But it was entirely dark 
there. All the light was abovetall the light 
was peaceful and melancholy, frémi the moon. 

She laid her face in that moonlight upon the 
window-sill, and covered it with her hands. 
The low wind shook the leaves, and the trees 
rustled softly as if they whispered to her. She 
heard them in her heart. She knew what they 
were saying. ‘They sang to her of that other 
girl and her wishes, and struggles and prayers ; 
and they recalled the lines that had sunk into 
the heart of that girl—the lines she had treas- 
ured in her perfumed secret cell—“* And as you 
sit by the window shaded by the pine, listen to 
its rustling, and let its sad tone remind yo 
sometimes of what might have been.” 3 

Then came the fierce, passionate, profuse 
weeping—the spring freshet of a woman’s soul. 

—She heard a low knock at the door. She 
remained perfectly silent. Another knock. 
Still she did not move. 

The door was tried. : 

BP Wayne raised her head, but said no- 
thing. 

There was a louder knock, and the voice of 
Fanny Newt: 

‘* Miss Wayne, are you asleep? Please let 
me in.” 

It was useless.to resist longer. Hope Wayne 
opened the door, and Fanny Newt entered. 
Hope sat down with her back to the window. 
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“TJ heard you come in,” said Fanny, “ and I 
did not hear you go out; so I knew you were 
still here. But I was afraid you would over- 
sleep yourself, and miss the ball.” 

Hope replied that she had not been sleep- 


ing. 
ep Not sleeping, but sitting in the moonlight, 
all alone?” said Fanny. ‘* How romantic!” 

*‘ Yes, of course itis! Why, Mr. Dinks and 
I are romantic every evening. He will come 
and:sit in the moonlight, and listen to the mu- 
sic.. What an agreeable fellow he is!’ And 
Fanny tried to see Hope’s face, which was cn- 
tirely hidden. 

‘He is my cousin, yon know,”’ replied Hope. 

‘© Oh yes, we all know that; and a danger- 
ous relationship it is, too,” said Fanny. 

” « How, datigerous ?” 

“Why, cousins are such privileged people. 
They have all the intimacy of brothers, without 
the brotherly right of abusing us. In fact, a 
cousin is naturally half-way between a brother 
and a lover.” 

‘‘Having neither brother nor lover,” said 
Hope, quietly, “I stop half-way with the cous- 
in 


Fanny laughed her cold little laugh. ‘‘ And 
you mean to go on the other half, I suppose ?” 
snid she. 

“Why do you suppose so?” asked Hope. 

“It is generally understood, I believe,’’ said 
Fanny, ‘‘that Mr. Alfred Dinks will soon lead 
to the hymeneal altar his beautiful and accom- 


_ plished cousin Miss Hope Wayne. At least, for 


further information inquire of Mrs. Budlong 
Dinks.” And Fanny laughed again. 
‘‘T was not aware of the honor that awaited 
me,” replied Hope. | 
“Oh no! of course not. 
sons, I suppose—”’ 
“My mind is as much ‘in the dark as my 
body,” said Hope. ‘I really do not see the 
point of the joke.” 
‘* Still you don’t seem very much surprised at 


The family rea- 


it. 
‘““Why should Ibe? I’ve not been very long 
at Saratoga, but I see that it is only necessary 
to plant a remark in the morning to reap a re- 
port inthe evening. At ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing ask in the Bowling Alley if your neighbor 
has observed that Edward has driven out Maria, 
and at ten in the evening your partner at the 
ball will tell you they are,engaged.” 

“Capital. °’Tis justso. They've had me en- 
gaged to I don’t know how many people. I 
suppose they'll doom Alfred Dinks to me next. 
You won’t be jealous, will you ?” 

‘*No,” said Hope, ‘I'll congratulate him.” 

Fanny Newt was wise, but simplicity is deeper 
than wisdom. She could not see Hope Wayne’s 


face, and her voice betrayed nothing. Fanny, | 


in fact, knew no more than when she came in. 
“* Good-by, dear, & ce soir!” said she, as she 
sailed out of the room. 
Hope lingered for some time at the window. 
Then she rang for candles, and sat down to 
write a letter. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the fellowing curious ad- 
vertisement and more curious information of the parties 
toit. Hesays: “I took down this advertisement twenty- 
one years ago this very day, and have kept it safely ever 


since. 
REWARD. 

** © Straid er Stolen from the Subsrber on tuesday Ev- 
ining last one Young boy either of an ordinary appuran 
with a Cloth and Janes pantiloons but either durty it 
may be posible that he tuck fits at the alarme of the Small 
a if not he is on worse bisness Enny purson that will 

ring him safe to me shal have the above Reward. 

** * June Sth, 1838." 


«+ “The above is a literal copy of the notice now in my 
possession, with the exception of the name of es 
who is at this time one of the richest and most successful 
farmers in our county, and since ‘38 he has, at different 
times, occupied a seat as member of both Houses of our 
Legislature, and delegate to State Convention for the 
formation of a State Constitution. 

** The ‘durty’ boy advertised is now one of the ‘ upper 
tendom,' a gentleman of leisure living in North Caroli- 
na, but spending his summers at Saratoga and other 
fashionable places of resort for the ‘ great and the rich,’ 
and his winters at Washington.” 


Frffkie is but four years old, but'is a philosopher 
—all @hildren are. The little fellow was much pestered 
by mosquitoes the other night. He could get no rest or 
sleep. Finally, after numerous vain attempts to drive 
them away, he broke out into the following soliloquy: 
**Oh dear me! I wonder what mosquitoes are made 
for! They do plague me mightily! I wonder what the 
Lord made them for!"* Then folding his hands upon his 
breast, he said, ‘*O Lord, the mosquitoes are biting me 
real bad. Please don’t make any more mosquitoes!" 
and he dropped asleep. What a lesson of faith to us! 
Verily out of the mouths of babes shall we learn wisdom. 


“My grandfather was for some ycars a sheriff and jus- 


_ tice in the ‘land of blue laws,’ and I have heard a num- 


ber of amusing anecdotes from his experience. Here is 
gne. A maiden lady of advanced years and exceedingly 
conscientious was called upon to give evidence in a case 
of ‘assault and battery.’ Betsy was duly sworn. ‘ Did 
you see Smith strike Johnson? ‘I believe I did." ‘ Vell, 
but you know whether you saw him? ‘I was stant‘ing 
just opposite, and I believe I saw Smith strike Johnson. 
My grandfather thonght he would try. ‘ Betsy,’ said he, 
sternly, ‘say right up and down whether you saw him or 
. nell, Squire C——, right up and down, I believe 


At a Bar supper in Milwaukie, Wisconsin, the follow- 
ing was among the regular toasts: 
**The Court of Cupid: a tribunal before which law- 
ers’ pleas always please ; where every suit is commenced 
on an attachment; where the execution takes the body, 
and supplementary proceedings never fail to satisfy the 
judgment."’ 


Mr. Colt having been successful in a motion where 
General Burnes was on the other side, asked the Court 
for costs. General B., who was irriiated by being beat- 


en, ——— this vehemently, and said, in conclusion,” 


he **hoped the counsel would not prove himself to be 
one of those lawyers whose morning prayer is: ‘Give 
us this day our daily bread—with costs!" 


— 
— 


A PLEA For SECOND MaRrRiaGEs.-—Why is it better for 
a man to marry twice than once ?—Because, having mar- 


‘fied a wife, and had a loss, he will marry one a-gain / 


TO LAURA. 

Dear Laura! when you were a flirting young miss, 
And I was your dutiful swain, 

Your smiles could exalt to the summit of bliss, 
Your frowns could o’erwhelm me with pain: 

You were dear to me then, love, but now you're my wife, 
It is strange the fond tie should be nearer; 

For when I am paying your bills, on my life, 
You seem to get dearer and dearer! _ 


‘Gentlemen and ladies,” said the showman, “ here 
you have the magnificent painting of Daniel in the Lion's 
Den. Daniel can be easily distinguished from the lion 
by the green cotton umbrella under his arm." 


A DIFFICULT QuEsTIon.—How many rods will make 
one wise-acre f 


WE DON'T BELIEVE 1T.—Last winter, it is said, a cow 
floated down the Mississippi on a piece of ice, and caught 
such a cold that she has yielded nothing but ice creams 
ever since. 


SINGULAR CONSEQUENCES OF FILIAL OBEDIENOCE.— 
‘“* How old are you ?"’ says Jones to Brown. ‘* Twenty,” 
replies Brown. ‘Twenty, and yet sucha dwarf! Why 
don't you grow bigger?” ‘* The fact is," Brown explains, 
‘*when I was ten years old, father patted me on the head, 
and said, * Stop there'—then he ran away, and has not 
returned since. So I didn't think it right in me to goon 
growing without leave 


— 


CorFFEE REQUIRES SuGAR.—A certain official did not 
hesitate to avail himself of the advantages offered by his 
position. The master of a merchant vessel, having need 
of his good offices, sent in to him a bale of coffee. The 
servant placed it before his master. ‘* What is this?’ 
‘* A bale of coffee, of which Captain A. asks your accept- 
ance.” ‘*Good,”’ replied his master, ‘‘ leave it here, and 


go and tell Captain A. that I never take my coffee with-. 


out sugar."’ The Captain was not slow in dispatching 
some sugar to sweeten the coffee. 


“Justice consists in doing no injury to men; decency, 
in giving them no offense. 


Although men are accused of not knowing their weak- 


ness, yet, perhaps, as few know their own strength. 


IRRESISTIBLE. 


She tied the new cravat 
Which she so kindly made me; 
Then smoothed with care my hat, 
And with her arms delayed me: 
She brushed my “glossy hair,” 
‘And said ‘*it was se curly!” 
While going down the stair 
She cried, ‘* Come home, dear, early!" 


How happy“then was I 
With all I e’er desired; 
I fortune could defy 
While thus I was admired! 
We parted at the door— 
Her smile deserved a sonnet! 
“Dear love!—but one thing more, 
I want—a new spring bonnet!" 


An Irish priest was traveling on a Friday from Ennis- 
killen to Ballyshannon, at the latter of which the coach- 
passengers, only four in number, were to dine. At one 
end of the table was a joint of coarse fat pork, and at the 
other a large fine fried sole. His reverence helped him- 
self at once to the latter, simply observing, ‘‘It is fast 
day with me, gentlemen,” when instantly a great fellow 
with red whiskers reached across the table, and cutting 
tlie fish in two took half of-it with the remark, “ Bad 
luck to ye, do ye think nobody has a soul to be saved 
but yourself?’ 


A young city swell, while waiting for the train at York, 
went into a tavern and cast about for some amusement. 
Feeling secure in the possession of the most money, he 
made the following offer: “I will drop money into a hat 
with anymaninthe room. The man who holds out the 
longest shall take the whole and treat the company.’ — 
‘**T'lldo it,” said an oldfarmer. Thecockney dropped in 
a shilling; the farmer followed with another. ‘** Goon,” 
said the cockney, dropping in another. I won't,” said 
the Yorkshireman ; ‘*take the whole and treat the com- 
pany." | 


How To Live.—He who can not live well to-day will 
be less qualified to live well to-morrow.—JMartial. 


SuPERFICIAL KNowLEDGE.—He that sips of many arts 
drinks of none.—Fuller. 


A Worp to THvussanps.—No money is better spent 
than what is laid out for domestic satisfaction. A man 
is pleased that his wife is sed as well as other peo- 
ple, and the wife is pleased that she is so dressed. — 
Johnson. 


THE NEW SALUTE. 


‘*Survey mankind from Pekin to Peru," 

You'll surely find some form of *‘How d’ye do?” 
And blest the land wherein the kindly fates 

Have deigned but one, though ‘twere but Dutch “ Legatz,” 
Or French Bon jour,’ more courtly Comment vous,"’ 


Or stiff Hidalgo with its ‘‘Buenodias.” =, 

But oh! this Yankee land beats all creation, 

Since every day brings a new salutation. 

The last is still the worst, for what is duller 

Than friends to ask, ‘*‘ How does your meerschaum color?’ 
And this its answer, as they onward jog, 

**It colors pretty, have you sold your dog?" 


The individual who was accidentally injured by the 
discharge of his duty is still very low. 


The moon seems the most unsteady of all celestial 
luminaries; she is continually shifting her quarters. 


GASTRONOMICAL.—An epicure once asserted that two 
were\required to make a meal of a chicken—himself and 
the chicken! 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


FRANKLIN SquarkE, Saturday, June 25, 1859. 


Tne imports of Dry Goods and General Merchandise 
at this port continue so large as to warrant some uneasi- 
ness, especially considering the condition of the Western 
country. Happily, the curtailment of the banks will 
save the commercial community from any gencral catas- 
trophe growing out of over-importations. 

The drain of specie to Europe has been checked for 
the present, and gold is accumulating here. The award 
of $5,000,000 of Treasury Notes, however, has imparted 
some activity to our Money Market, and rates are a shade 
higher than they were last week. The Government will 
probably get $2,500,000 in money, which will all be dis- 
bursed again in the course of atortnight. Exchange is 
dull at previous quotations. 

Stocks continue very dull. There is no outside buy- 
ing, and the business of the Board is confined to the Wall 
Street jobbers. - 


WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 

New York, Saturday, June 25, 1859. 
Tne Wholesale Produce Markets have been very quict 
for the principal kinds of Breadstuffs, which have been 
freely offered at reduced prices....Cotton has attracted 
less attention, and has favored buyers .... Provisions 
have been less sought after. Ilog Products have de- 
elined. Other kinds have not varied much, ...Coffee, 
Rice, Sugars, and Molasses have been in better request, 
while Teas, lish, Foreign Liquors, Fruit, Hides, Sole 
Leather, Naval Stores, Oils, Whisky, and Wool have 


been in less demand, ...Hay, Hops, Seeds, and Tobacco 
have been pretty freely inquired for at uniform rates... . 
Metals have been lightly dealt in....The movements in 
Dry Goods have been limited. Really desirable style 

however, have been stiffly held. The week's imports o 

value of Foreign Dry Goods was $2,240,947, against 
$648,929 same week last year. Imports since January 1, 
$52,853,460, against $21,569,563 same time last year.... 
The movements in other commodities have not been 
productive of any remarkable changes.....We append a 


revised list of the closing quotations for the leading ar-. 


ticles: 

Standard Super State Flour, per barrel $575 @ $6 05 
Extra State Flour 615, @ 645 
Superfine Western 580 @ 610 
Low to Choice Extra Ohio........... 650 @ 800 
Extra Missouri........seseeeescecese 665 @ 1000 
Superfine 60.00000 000000 6 85 @ 730 
Extra Southern $40 900 
Superfine Rye Flour...........ese022 400 @ 420 
Jersey Corn Meal 410 @ 
White Michigan Wheat, per bushel.. 750 @ 170 
White Southern Wheat. eee 1 65 @ 1 90 
Red Western Wheat......cseceseseee 140 @ 157} 
Milwaukee Club eee eee 90 @ 115 
Chicago Spring 1065 
New Yellow Corn.....s.cccccosseseess 80 @ 84 
Rye eee ere 90 92 


@ 
60 @ 70 
Jersey and Pennsylvania Oats........ 42 @ 45 
Cotton, middlings, per pound,........ 11; @ 


New Mess Pork, per barrel:.......... — @ 16% 
Country Mess 800 @ 925 
@ 6} 


Fair to Prime State Butter, new...... 14 @ 19 
Rice, per 100 pounds.............6... 375 @ 500 
Rio Coffee, per pound....... betevesce 10 @ 12 
New Orleans Sugar.......... T 
New Orleans Molasses, per gallon .... 88 @ 44 
Hyson Teas, per pound...... pide 28 @ 65 
35 @ 65 
Domestic Whisky mer gailonu ........ 26} @ 27 
Hops. “rep os .058, per pound........ 10 @ 16 
Hay, Shipping lots, per 100 pounds... 50 @ GO 
Tallow, per pound...............  103@ 103 
Crude Turpentine, per 280 pounds ... 380 @ 885 
Spirits Turpentine, per gallon ....... 46} @ 47} 


- The Live Stock Markets last Wednesday were quite 
heavy for Beeves, the available supply of which, though 
less extensive than that of the previous week, exceeded 
the requirements of buyers....The receipts of Milch 
Cows were also in excess of the demand, and prices tend- 
ed downward. The receipts of Veal Calves for the week 
were 1069, generally large, in good condition. Prices un- 
changed. Sheep and Lambs, receipts for week, 8,841; 
the supply equal to the demand, except for good Spring 
Lambs, for which there was a good inquiry....Swine, 
receipts for week, 6212: demand slacking and prices de- 
clining. The total receipts at the City Markets during 
each of the last two weeks compare thus: _ | 

Weekending Week ending 
J J 2. 


une 15. une 2 
217 246 
Sheep and Lambs......... «+ 10,143 § 841 


The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: 

Ordinary to Ist qltyBeeves, per pound $ 7} @ ¢ 11} 
Fairto. very good Milch Cows, per head 3500 @ 5000 


VealCalves, per pound ...... 4} @ 
Sheep afd Lambs, per head...... BOO @ 
per pound....... 4@ 8 


Roasting Pigs, each...... © %% @ 175 
The Country Produce Markets have been very well 
applied with new Fruit and Vegetables, the demand for 
ich has been good....Stocks of Poultry and Game 
have been limited, yet the inquiry has been spiritless. .. . 
Eggs have advanced slightly, but have not been in act- 

ive request. 
WHOLESALE PRICES OBTAINED BY PRODUCERS AT WASII- 

INGTON 


Strawberries, per 100 baskets......... $150 @ $500 
3 


Cherries, per pound ........ 9 
Gooseberries, per bushel............. 175.@ 300 
Raspberries, per 100 baskets.......... 1250 @ 1500 
Currants, per pound,....... 23 @ 5 
Whortleberries, per quart............ 12 @ 15 
Peaches, per bushel ................. 150 @ 900 
Apples, per 250 @ 400 
Potatoes, old, per barrel............. 100 @ 250 
Potatoes, new, Southern............ - 800-@ 400 
Onions, new, per 100 bunches........ 100 @ 125 
Turnips, per basket ...........0..--. 100 @ 125 
Deets, per bushel ....... 37 @ 50 
Beets, per dozen bunches ............ 5D @ 7% 
Carrots, per bushel..... — 
Carrots, new, per dozen bunches ..... 31 @ 43 
Cabbage, new, per 100............... 450 @ 900 
Garlic, per 100 bunches.............. 500 @ 600 
Green Beans, per barrel ............. 300 @ 400 
Green Peas, per bushel.............. 50 
Cucumbers, per 100....... 250 @ 300 
Tomatoes, per baskct............... @ 275 
Cauliflowers, per 100 ............... - T50 @ 2500 
Radishes, per 100 bunches..... 510 @ 75 
Squashes, per basket .......... 15 @ 
Rhubarb, per 100 bunches....... coeee 300 @ 500 
Eggs, N. Y. and N. J., per dozen .... 146 @ 18 
Geese, Spring, each......ccceccosecee 100 @ 150 
Turkeys, per pound,.......... 11 ,15 
Ducks, per pair.......... @ 125 
Pigeons, per 18% @ 187 
Wild Pigeons ........... 1B 1B 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


!!! Death to all Vermin !!! 


—IT IS TRULY WONDERFUL WITH WHAT CER- 
tainty Rats, Roaches, Mice, Moles, Ground Mice, Bed- 
bugs, Ants, Moths, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Insects on Ani- 
— y short every species of Vermin, are utterly de- 
stroye 


BY 
“Costar’s” Rat, Roach, &c., Exterminator, 
“Costar’s” Bed-Bug Exterminator, 


Electric Powder, for Insects, 
Cc. | 


. 


THE 
Conly infallible remedies known. } 


PRINCIPAL Drrot 410 Broadway, New York. 
+P- All Wholesale Druggists in New York are Agents. 
FP Wholesale Agents in all the large cities. 
47> Druggists and Dealers everywhere sell them. 
fe 10,000 Boxes sold per week to N. Y. alone. 
ia Cap it) Beware!!! of spurious imitations. Examine 
eacii Box, Bottle, or Flask, and take nothing but ‘* Cos- 
TAR 8.” 
{2 $1,00 Boxes can be sent by mail, (sufficient to de- 
stroy the Vermin on any premises.) 


fF $2,00 Sample Packages (1 doz.) by Express to 
. 


Dealers. 


(=2> For Ageneies, send for Circular, Terms, &c. 


A.M 
(Established in 1778.) 


The Oricntal Fruit Paste, or Aromatic 
Jelly of Figs and Senna, 
Combines all the laxative properties of pure extract of 
Senna, in a delicious sugar-coated paste. Is the safest 
and most agreeable remedy for Constipation of the Bow- 
els and all irregularities caused by neglect of nature, and 
invaluable as a Family Medicine. Sold by all Druggists. 
J. W. NORCROSS & CO., Wholesale Agents, 
1 Fulton Street, New York. 


VALUABLE PREPARATION FOR 


We presume that any commendation of Burnett's 
Coooarne is superfluous. Probably no article, of a sim- 
ilar character, has ever attained so wide spread and fa- 
vorable a reputation, in the same space of time, as has 
this compound of Cocoa-Nut Oil and other desirable ar- 
ticles. The proprietors have hundreds of letters in their 
scrap-book testifying to the efficacy of this preparation; 
but the well known reputation of the proprietors is suffi- 
cient guaranty of its quality. —Boston Atlas & Bee. 


EASTMAN’S 

White Mountain Guide-Book. 
Ross & Tousey, Wholesale Agents, N. Y. 
The Best is always Cheapest. _ 


ROTHE’S 
New and Improved Hair Dye 


From the recipe of a celebrated German Chemist, 
gives a natural color, is easily applied, and always gives 
entire satisfaction. Ample testimonials, not published, 
can be seen, to prove the superiority of this Dye over all 
others. Warranted the best Hair Dye in the market. 

Sold by all Druagists. 

J. W. NORCROSS &“CC., 91 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


JULES HAUEL’S EAU ATHENI- 
ENNE, oz Harz RENOVATOR, possesses wonderful cur- 
ative, as well as beautifying properties; it not only pre- 
vents the hair falling out or turning gray, but will 
cause a new growth, restore it to its original life-color, 
and give it all the soft brilliancy of youth. For sale by 
all Druggists, and by Jutes Havent & Co., No. 704 
CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia, 


Designed for the use of the Medical Profession and the 
Family, possessing those intrinsic medicinal properties 
which belong to an Old and Pure Gin. Put up in quart 
bottles, and sold by all prominent Druggists. 

. BININGER & CoO., 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 

No. 338 Broadway, N. Y. 


COZZENS’ 
‘West Point Hotel 


NOW OPEN. 


LA TOURETTE HOUSE, 
BERGEN Point, Hupson N. J. 
Wesley W. Hill (ate of the Lafarge House), Proprietor. 

This fashionable Summer Hotel is beautifully situated 
on the banks of the Kill von Kull, opposite Staten Island. 
Excellent Bathing, Boating, Fishing, and Driving in the 
immediate vicinity. Gentlemen with their families vis- 
iting New York, will find this House as convenient as a 
hotel in town, as it takes no longer time (only 35 minutes 
by Steamboat) to reach it, than to go from Seuth Ferry 
to Union Square. 


TRENTON FALLS. 


This most picturesque of the WATER FALLS OF 
AMERICA can now be reached at a small expense from 
Utica by Railroad. 


B.—Three trains a day. 


AKE HOPATCONG HOUSE, AT 
LAKE HOPATCONG, NOW OPEN. 
Gentlemen with their families, or single gentlemen, 
can make arrangements for Summer Board at reasonable 
rices. Parties wishing that rare amusement, viz. : 
‘**GOOD FISHING,” can enjoy it at this beautiful place 
to perfection; also, GOOD BATHING. It is two-and-a- 
half hours’ ride from New York, by Morris and Essex 
Railroad to Drakeville station, where stages will be in 
waiting to convey passengers to the House, a distance 
of three miles. Post Office address—Drakeville, Morris 
county, N. J. J. H. DAVIS. 


CONGRESS HALL, 
Saratoga Springs. 


This well-kept and fashionable HOTEL IS NOW 
OPEN for the Season. Apartments can be engaged by 


addressing the Proprietors, 
HATHORN & McMICHAEL. 


Branch, N. 
Howland’s Hotel, 


Now Open for the Season. 


CHARLES ISLAND HOUSE 
Wilford, Conn., 
- NOW OPEN. 
W. H. BURROUGHS, PROPRIETOR, 


Late Proprietor of the Irving and La Farge Houses 
New York City. 
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The Enight’s Soliloquy. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH OF PEDRO DE CASTRO 
¥ ANAGA. 


“J would not change my faith in them 
For all the world beside’'— 

‘Twas thus, with an enthusiast's voice, 
The young Orlando cried. 


You think he spoke of ladies fair, 
‘Whom he'd been toying with— 
But he spoke, sir, of those tailors rare, 
That matchless Brotuers Smitu! 


For cheapness, durability, 
For texture, taste, and style, 
Compare their goods with other goods 
And at the difference smile! ; 


“Twin Temples of 
Fashion.” 


SMITH BROTHERS, 


~The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 


Fulton Street, 
Between Broadway & William S8t., 


THOMAS SMITH, wt 


ROBERT L. SMITH, NEW YORK. 


J. SMITH RICE, 


ONE PRICE—NO DEV IATION. 
The Price is marked on all the 
- Goods in Plain Figures. 


LS The New Books. 


MICHELET'S GREAT WORK, 

LOVE (L'AMOUR), translated from 
the French. Price $1 00. 

DR. PALMER'S New Book, THE NEW and THE OLD. 

Illustrated. Price $1 25. 

. Mr. Bruce's Book, A BACHELOR'S STORY, A de- 
lightful Summer Volume. Price $1 00. 

Mr. Badeau's Spicy Work, THE VAGABOND. Sketch- 
es of Society, &c. Price . 

*,* Any book sent by mail, pre-paid, on receipt of price, 
by RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers, 

130 Grand Street, New York. 


Ladies’, Children’s, and Infants’ Sammer 
Clothing, at 
GENIN’S BAZAAR. 


CHILDREN'S BLOUSES, 
MARSEILLES RAGLANS, 
LADIES’ PRINTED MUSLIN ROBES, 
RICH EMBROIDERED LAWN ROBES, 
LADIES’ BATHING DRESSES, 
MISSES’ MUSLIN DRESSES, 
BOYS' MARSEILLES PANTS, ‘ 
LADIES’ and INFANTS’ SUMMER CLOTHING 
Dress-making in all its branches, in greater variety 
than can be found elsewhere in the City. 


_ GENIN’S BAZAAR, 513 Broadway. 
Mass ’s 5 Minute 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 


As Improved for 1859. 
With Stamped Iron Covers and Bottoms—Tinned. 


The only Freezer known which is constructed on true 
Scientific principles. 

The Cheapest, Best, and mast Economical, requiring 
less ice and less labor than any other, being at the same 
time the most durable in structure, and most certain in 
its operations. 

Sole Agents for the United States, 

E. KETCHAM & CoO., 

Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street, New York. 


E. A. 


= BROOKS. 


575 Broadway—150 Fulton Street. 


A splendid Assortment of Ladics’, Gentle- 
men’s, and Children’s Boots, Shoes, 
and Gaiters. 


FINELE & LYONS 
SEWING MACHINES, 


For Family Use, Tailoring Purposes, Saddlery, &c. 
Warranted to give better satisfaction than any other 
machine in market, or money refunded. Agents 
wanted, 


503 BROADWAY, 
Next to the St. Nicholas Hotel. 


Curtis’ Cure for Baldness. 


rhis remedy is reliable: contains no oil, lead, or sul- 
phur; it has been tested in Boston, Providence, and the 
Eastern States, J. M. CURTIS, Proprietor, Providence, 
KR. 1. Sold by E. M. Guion, 127 Bowery; J. & J. Cod- 
dington, 715 Broadway; W. H. Lewis, 527 Greenwich 
eh John Jones, 722 Houston Street, New York; Mrs. 
layes; G. P. Milne: and Reynolds & Co., Brooklyn ; 
DP. Sellew, Jersey City; U. T. Mercer, Newark. 
BARNES & PARK, Nos. 13 and 15 Park Row, 
And all Druggists. General Agents. 


rivalin the market. 


Smith & Wesson’s Seven-Shooter. 


J. W. STORRS, Agent. 
121 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


HIS PISTOL is the lightest one in the world that 

has force; weight only ten ounces; is loaded) quicker 
than other pistols are capped; is sure fire under all cir- 
cumstances. Noinjnry is caused to the arm or ammuni- 
tion by allowing it to remain loaded any length of time. 
It is so simple in its construction that it is not liable to get 
out of order. Is perfectly safe to carry. The Cylinder 
holds seven shot8—two more than other small pistols. 


Torrey’s New 4 Minute Freezers!!! 


These highly popular machines are offered to the pub- 
lic with the fullest assurance of their being not only the 
cheapest, but the simplest and quickest Freezers in use 
—producing cream of that smooth and light consistency 
heretofore only to be obtained of the best confectioners. 

They can be had retail of the house-furnishing and 
hardware stores generally, at the following prices: 


$250] S quarts........ $5 00 
3 00 | 14 quarta........ 7 00 
6 quarts........ 4 00 | 20 quarts........ 10 00 


And at wholesale of the manufacturer, 


E. P. TORREY, No. 9 Platt Street, 
New York. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED—To 
sell 4 new inventions. Agents have made over $25,000 
on one,—better than all other similar agencies. Send 
four stamps and get 80 pages particulars, gratis. 

EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


5O ASHLAND INST. and 


MUSICAL ACADEMY, Catskill 

PER QUARTER Mountains. Bothsexes. Students 

received any time. For particulars, addreas Rev. HEN- 

RY J. FOX, A.M., Ashland, N. Y., or D. G. HUBBARD, 
Esq., 52 Broadway. 


Inventors, look to your Interests! ! 
OW TO GET A PATENT, OR THE 
INVENTOR’S INSTRUCTOR. New edition. Sent 
by First Post, for 6 cents, or two three-cent stamps. By 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM. 
DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM. 
DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM. 


The Remedy of the Times. 
The Remedy of the Age. 
. The Remedy of the Season, 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Asthma, 

Bronchitis, Whooping Cough, Croup, 

Inflammation of the Throat, Lungs, and Ches 

Influenza and Consumption, are all cured by this in- 
comparable remedy. 

Beware of Counteérfeits, and purchase only that hav- 
ing the written signature of ‘‘I, Butts,’ as well as the 


_ printed one of the Proprietors, SETH W. FOWLE & 


CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, on the outer wrapper. 


.BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


Sold everywhere. 


Oratorios, Complete, at 75 cents Hach. 
New and Elegant Octavo edition of Handel's Oratorio, 
“Tue Messiau."’ Price 75 cents. In crimson cloth, 
$1 25. Alse, Haydn's ‘‘CrEeaTION’’ at the same very 
low prices. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


TIFFANY & CQ. 
Importers & Manufacturers, © 
No. 550 Broadway, New York, and — 
Rue Richelicu, No. 79, Paris, 
DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY. WATCHES. 

SILVER WaRF, PLATED WARE, TABLE CUTLERY; 
CLocks, Bronzes, ARTISTIO GAS FIXTURES, 
Desks, DresstNG-Cases, Wonrk-Boxes, JEwr.-Boxts, 
Fans, Kicu PORCELAIN, 

And many other Articles of Art and Luxury. 

The only Agents in New York for the sale of Chas, 
Frodsham’s Watches, whose superiority over any other 


pocket time-pieces ever made is. unquestionably estab- 


lished. 

Every article is marked in plain figures the Lowest 
Price at which it will be sold. 

We cordially extend to strangers an invitation) to in- 
spect our stock, assuring all that a call will iacur not the 
least obligation to-purchase. 


Singer’s Sewing Machines. 
New Styles. 
From $£0 to $125. 


1LY Macutng, the price of whichris only 


the best style, all the sewing of a pri- 


purposes are well known to be without any successful 
Much has recently been published 
in regard to various stitches made by Sewing Machines, 
Singer's Machines make the best stitch ever invented, 
and do it in the best style. A great discount is made to 
c crgymen, 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 


contains full information about prices, sizes, etc., of Sew- 
, ing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 


I. M. SINGER & CO., 
. No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


Something New. 


Agents wanted, to go into a New and Honorable Busi 
ness, which will pay from $15 to $50 weekly. 


No Humbug. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for particulars, 
which are free. 


S. ML MYRICK & CO., Lynn Mass. 
LLIOT & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 


and procure American and Foreign Patents. Pat- 
ent Ageney opposite main entranee of Patent Office 
Building, Washington City, D. C. 


elegantly decorated Machine, capable . 


PIES 


every city. 


FIREWORKS. 
Hadfield’s Firework Agency. 


{Removed from the Old Stand, corner of Spruce and :‘ 
William, to 


No. 24 John Street, 


Between Broadway and Nassau Streets. 
' Public and Family Exhibitions furnished. 
All works warranted. 
GEORGE PARSONS, Agent. 


ROTESTANT FRENCH INSTI- 
TUTE for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, in New York, 

No. 48 East 24th Street, near Madison Park. Boarding 
and Day School, CLasstcaL and ComMERotaL. This 
institution will be reopened on the 15th of September. 
It presents a thorough course of instruction in all its 
branches, including the Spanish and German lauguages. 
The French is the language of the school. Comfortable 
arrangements for a limited number of pupils. Prospect- 
us, with testimonials, the names of my pupils and of 
their parents during the past rour years, &c., to be had. 

Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


References: Paris, Rev. Dr. F. Monod. 

Geneva, Rev. Dr. Merle Aubigné. 
Washington, Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of State. 
Boston, Prof. L. Agassiz. 

Princeton, Prof. A. Guyot. 

New York, C. King, President of Columbia College. 
tev. Dr. I. Ferris, Chancellor of the N. Y. University. 
Rev. Dr. 8S. H. Tyng. 
Rey. Dr. F. Hawks. 


Excelsior Fireworks. 
Funston & Scofield, 


General Agents, 


62 John Street. 


OW TO DO GOOD AND GET * PAID 

FOR IT.""—Take an Agency for our Publications. 

The terms are such, there can be no possibility of loss. 

Every IF amI.y will be glad to obtain some of them. For 
particulars address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


American Guano. 
TO FARMERS AND DEALERS 


in Guano, This Guano from Jarvis Island, in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, which has been proved to be the most valu- 
able fertilizer ever discovered, is offered for sale at whole- 
sale and retail at less than two thirds the price of Peru- 
vian. For particulars address C. 8. MARSHALL, Prest. 
American Guano Co., 66 William Street, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT 
or ore 
ENERGETIC YOUNG MEN, 


Who are willing to devote their WHOLE TIME and TALENT 
to selling USEFUL HISTORICAL WORKS. ‘Thé 
NIFICENT COLORED ENGRAVINGS in my books add 58 per 
cent to their sales. If you desire.to know my “‘ PLAN oF 
OPERATING,” terms to Agents, &c., write me, giving me 
your name, postoffice, county and state, and I will mail 
you (FREE OF POSTAGE,) & FULI. STATEMENT Of what some 
energetic men have done, and leave you te«ecide wheth- 
er you may not *“*GO AND DO LIKEWISE."" Address 
MACK R. BARNITZ, 
Book and Map Publisher, Cincinnati, O. 


Charles Grobe’s New Method 


FOR THE 


PIANO FORTE. 


Mr. Grobe is so well known, that any remarks as to 
his qualifications would be superfluous. Suflice it to 
say, that he has produced in his New Method a work for 
elementary teaching superior to any other. It is emi- 
nently the Book for the People, and as the result of the 
ripe experience of the author, it is invaluable to Teacher 
or Pupil. Nothing is anticipated, nothing hurried, The 
Pupil is led by easy, pleasant, and gradual means to the 
desired end. The dryness so often complained of in 
works of instruction is altogether avoided, and the Pub- 


 lishers believe it to be the most simple, clear, progress- 


ive, and judicious system of instruction extant. The 
work contains ten engraved jiqures, illustrating the dif- 
ferent positions of the hands and fingers. The type is 
new and unusually beautiful and distinct. The pape# 
the whitest and best, and the binding ha Price 
$2 00; in Cloth, $3 00, Copies sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of the marked price. The trade supplied. 
A handsome discount to Teachers and Seminaries. 


FIRTH, POND & CO., 547 Broadway, 
New York. 
LEE & WALKER. Philadelphia. 


ECTURES FOR 1859—60. — TO 
MANAGERS OF YOUNG MEN'S ASSOCIA 
TIONS, INSTITUTES, LYCEUMS, &c., &c. 
As the Subscriber is desirous of soon making his ar- 
rangements for Lectures, to be delivered by him during 
the next Autumn and Winter season, 1859-60, he re- 
spectfully requests the Committees to address him as 
soon as may be convenicnt. 
PARK BENJAMIN, 24 West 17th Street, New York. 
June 16, 1859. 


Lord Ward’s Worcestershire Sauce. 


Is the TRUE Worcestershire Sauce. Is excellent for all 
purposes. 
ASK FOR, and HAVE ONLY LORD WARD'S. 
Used at every Hotel, and sold by all Grocers and 
Fruit Dealers. 
Wholesale and for Exportation, by 
JONATHAN JONES & CO., 
46 Broad Street, New York. 
. Sold Retail by the Grocers and Fruit Houses. Half 
Pints, 30 cents per bottle; Pints, 50 cents per bottle. 


To Teachers. 


My Correspondents are requested to address me, here- 
after, to the “Care of HARPER & BROTHERS. New 
York City.” School Catalogues and Circulars, Names 
and Post-Office Address of Schools, Educational Reports, 
&c., are solicited. iS WILLSON, 


LUBIN'’S, 
PERFUMERY, 
every flower that 
breathes a fragrance Sold by all 


Druggists in 


we” Bond st. LS 87 Pearl St. 
New-York. 


“431 


J WAR IN EUROPE: 

Finely colored, with splendid ENGRAVINGS of NA- 
POLEON IIL. and IIS GENERALS, EMPEROR OF 
AUSTRIA, KING OF SARDINIA, TWO LARGE 
MAPS, THE EUROPEAN BATTLE-ROLL, NAMES, 
AGES, &c., of EUROPEAN SOVREIGN S, &c., &e., &e., 
is the latest, largest, best, and cheapest. Agents will 
have it. Specimens mailed, post-paid, for 25 cents. 

H. H. LLOYD & Co. No. 348 Broadway, N. Y. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
NATERE'S TRUE RESTORATIYE. 


We take much pleasure in reminding our numerous 
friends that at this season of the year, when sudden and 
rapid changes of climate are so trying to the constitu- 
tion, and prolific in the development of disease, that 
much suffering may be avoided by using this safe, pleas- 
ant and efficacious remedy, which purifies the blood, ex- 
pels humors, and speedily cures all cutaneous and erup- 
tive disorders. Prepared by 

A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, No. 141 William St. 


Dr, 8. P. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla. 
is the 
ONLY SARSAPARILLA which will effectually eradi- 
cate disease from the body, restore a healthy action to 
the syitem, cleanse the stomach, regulate the bowels, 
AND PURIFY THE B 


Be very careful to use‘that only which has 
R. C TON’S” 
Certificate on the outside wrapper of each bottle. 
' Principal Depot 212 Broadway, New York. 


361 BROADWAY 539 
BRIDAL SETTS, 
Tucker's Flowers, Feathers, and Miscellaneous Items, 
Are all reliable. 


TIIIS BUPERIOR 
Strong - bodied 
delicate- 
flavored 
Mountain 
COFFEE, 
For sale by 
© Cotngrat & Co 


Co 
Slo 
a C&C 

street 


Every Number of Harper's contains 
r 


om 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country. ° 


A Splendid | Wumber. 


| 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


9 FOR JULY. 
Unquestionably it is the best sustained work of. the 
kind in the language; thatis to say,in the world. The 
splendid monthly essays from the Editor's Table are 
above price. he present ‘number is equal to any yet 
issued, and there is no reason to doubt a long career of 
prosperity to the work.—./V. Y. Christian Advocate and 
Journal. 

We must refer in terms of eulogy to the high tone 
and varied excellences of HARPER'S MAGAZINE, a journal 
with a monthly circulation of about 170,000 copies, in 
whose pages are to be found some of the choicest light 
and general reading of the day. We speak of this work 
as an evidence of the American people, and the popularity 
it has acquired is merited. Each Number contains fully 
144 pages of instructive matter, appropriately illustrated 
with good wood-cuts; and it combines in itself the racy 
monthly and the more philosophical quarterly, blended 


with the best features of the daily journal. It¢as great ° 


power in the creation and dissemination of g love of 
pure literature.—TRUBNER's Guide to American Litera- 
ture, London, 1859. 

*** the moral tone of this magazine. Its soundness 
on this point can not be gainsayed. The editors, recog- 
nizing the great influence of a popular periodical upon 
all classes of society, and more particularly upon the grow- 
ing and plastic mind of youth, have discharged their high 
and responsible task of sifting«gentributions with rare 
fidelity and taste. Nothing immoral, nothing indelicate, 
and, in the main, nothing unsound in opinions which 
bear upon the social questiens of the day, is permitted 
to appear in Harper.—Baltimore American. 

The Editorial is one of those features of this mammoth 
publication that gives us profound satisfaction. It is not 
only written by the ablest pens, but it is always conserv- 
atite and even moral.— Nashville Christian Advocate. 

We confess ourselves surprised anew every month with 
the abundance and variety of entertaining matter which 
it affords. It certainly is one of the literary curiositics 
of the age.— Boston Advertiser. 

An equal amount of valuable information, entertaining 
literature, innocent gayety, and well executed engravings 
never before was comprehended in a like number of 
pages.— Philadelphia: Press. 

HArrer's MAGAZINE is, emphatically, the American 
people’s Magazine. Sound in religion, conservative in 
polities, elegant in taste, varied in matter, overrunning 
with sympathy and humor, and guided all the time by a 
sturdy common sense, it has no rival. Nor will it have 


soon. We rejoice in its prosperity—New Or Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . @| -* - $3 00 


Two Copies for One Year. , ° - 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) - 2 00 


And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tex Sun- - 


SCRIBERS. 
HARPER'S WEFKLY and MAGAZINE, togeth- 
er, one year, 
The Postage upon *“‘IlarPEr’s MAGAZINE’ must be 
paid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a year. 
MARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents A NuMBER: $2 50 a 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S New Serial, entitled “A 
TALE OF TWO CITIES,” Splendidly Illustrated by 
McLENAN, was commenced in ** Harper's Weekly” for 
May 7, and will be continued from weck to week until 
completed. 

GEO. WILLIAM CURTIS'S Illustrated Serial Tale 
of American Life, entitled ** TRUMPS,” was commenced 
in ** Harper's Weekly” for April 9. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . $10 
One Copy for One Year. . ...,. . 250 
One Copy for Two Years . ..... 400 
Five Copies for One Year. ... . 9 00 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . . 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . 40 00 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of TWELVE 

or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSORIBERS. 

TErEMs For ApvErtisine.— Fifty Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. : 

*.* Persons living in the City of New York wishing 
‘* Hlarper's Weekly’ left at their houses, will please send 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
ey, to the Office of Publication. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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